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An unusual seleétion of FINE OLD GLASS in colors 


—on view—items that make rare gifts. 


As this is our busiest month, an early selection of gifts will be of mutual benefit. 


FRED J. PETERS, American & English ANTIQUES 


384-386 Broadway 


(Northern Boulevard) 


Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 
Cables: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 





J. CORKILL 


(Council Member, British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


lisheags, Long Island 


Telephone, Flushing 0554-W 


10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 


Rock FERRY * CHESHIRE * England 


GREAT VARIETY 

of pole screens, from 
the magnificent panel of 
Stuart period bead work 
illustrated, to needlework 
screens of the late Vic- 
torian period. 


PuyFre period mahog- 
any a specialty, tables, 
chairs, sofas, etc. 


Aro and single chairs 
in walnut, with cane 
panel backs and seats and 
some exceptionally fine 
specimens of stump work, 
pictures, caskets, etc. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES ESPECIALLY 


Stuart Perrop Pieces 


Photographs and full particulars on request 


Fak, aoe oak dress- 
ers and cabinets, 
refectory tables, gate-leg 9 
tables, chests, etc. 1 


Genuine Antiques Only | e 


SPECIMENS from every 9 


English period, early oak 


from the fifteenth cen- 


tury onwards; walnut © 
of the Stuart period; 
William and Mary and #7 
Queen Anne periods; ma- 
hogany, satinwood and 
rosewood of the Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton and Hep- 

plewhite periods. q 


INVITED 
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KOOPMAN 


FOR OVER FORTY. YEARS 
THE LEADING ANTIQUE HOUSE OF 


BOSTON 


y Sew MESSRS. KOOPMAN 
Ve be announce the recent arrival 
jes of a shipment of antiques. 

eG These represent careful 
personal selection in England, on the 
continent of Europe and in America. 

@The colleéion covers a wide 
range—from bijoux and ornaments in 
porcelain, enamel, glass and precious 
metals, suitable for choice, highly per- 
sonalized gifts, to important articles of 
furniture. 

@An early visit is invited. 





18 BEACON Street 


BosToNn Telephone, Haymarket 632 MassacHUSsETTS 











“$257 












UNUSUAL CARVED FOUR POSTER, SOLID SAN 
DOMINGO MAHOGANY IN ORIGINAL CONDITION 


One of Three Now in Stock 
]. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Dealers in -Antiques 
1013 Watnut STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















To the Discriminating Buyer 





is offered an opportunity to select 
from a wide range of objects com- 
prising Continental, English and 
American antiques selected for their 
intrinsic worth and beauty as ex- 
amples of the various periods they 
represent. 












The Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, 
Pewter, Tapestries and Needlepoint 
fill four largegalleries which are par- 
ticularly rich at this time in Early 
American furniture. 









The owners, Ginsburg & Levy, 
are at all times ready to give their 
personal attention and advice, upon 


request. 
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The COLONY SHOPS 
Antiques 













397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 









DorRoTHY O.SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 


145 Fifth Avenue, Petuam, N.Y. 


Telephone: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 


5 36 <Aain Street (ants) NEW RocHELLe,N.Y, 


Telephone: NEw RocuHELte 6692 


: 
Early American Antiques 


Maple Chest-upon-Chest 
Period 1750 


Early Pine Stretcher Desk 
Original Brasses 












Sandwich, blown glass 
Pewter, hooked rugs 
Sporting prints and 
Views of old New York 









“A Good Antique Is A Good Investment!” 





Small 
Antique 


Greek 
Bronzes 


Officially authorized re- 
productions cast from the 
originals in Europe by 
special permission and 
under supervision of the 


eMunich Museum 
for Antique 
Small Sculptures 
+ 


This collection, hitherto 
unavailable, represents 
the finest examples of 
Greek bronzes in the world. 
Perfection of pieces of- 
fered as to material, form 
and surface finish endorsed by recent acquisition of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 














Full particulars on application 


F. E.OSTERKAMP 
303 Fifth Avenue New York CITY 
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A Very Fine Colleé&tion of 
Early American & English 
Desks & Secretaries 
* # 


Antique Furniture :: Prints 


Rare Books :: Tapestries 
Objects of Art 


Prices, with photographs, sent on application. 


COLONIAL MAHOGANY DESK, circa 7770 sid 
SERPENTINE FRONT, CLAW AND BALL FEET The ROSEN BACH COMPANY 


THE DRAWERS OF THE CABINET SHOW 
sic dat a iia Libis 1320 WALNUTSTREET 273 MADISON AVENUE 


FINELY CARVED SHELL Philadelphia New York. 


A FLONday ag Mantel Shelf 





oA LL of the items on this long shelf are genuinely old pieces. Many, besides possessing decorative 
value, are capable of useful service. The mirror reflects other possibilities. If you write, please 
mention items by number. If you call, it will be a pleasure to show these same pieces and many 
more in the way of furniture, metal wares, mirrors and draperies—al/ priced with a conscience. 
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161 West 72D Street, New York Telephone, ENpicotrT 8585 
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()* show rooms contain one of the largest pees, 3 American antiques in 
New England. 

No matter what your particular interest, you will had something to please 
you in our assortment of Furniture, China, Glass, Chintz, etc. 

Call at your leisure, choose at your leisure. The collection is so varied as to make ' 
further shopping unnecessary. 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN 


65,67 and 68 (harles Street 9: : 9: BOSTON, MASS, 










We Have in Our Shop 


ANY common useful pieces, 

a considerable number of 

fine pieces, and a few rare ones. 

_ Our goods are genuine, and our 

prices — quality considered — are 
reasonable. 

Write us your wants. We can no 
doubt be of service to you because 
our collection is remarkably varied. 
When you are’in the neighborhood 
remember that we welcome your 
call. You, too, will be charmed 
with our Shop and Tea Room. 




















The 
Webster Place Antique Shop 


ge Tea Room 


On the Dante: Wesster Hicuway at Franklin, New Hampshire 


Earty Pennsytvania @ Mar we « Faas ‘Reeves 
Dutcx Cuppoarp ry 1807 RANsTEAD STREET 
in original condition. Philadelphia Pa 
a $80.00 aia 
(Between Market &8 Chestnut Sts.) 












CriypveE C. Brown, Proprietor. 





Seven Floors of (hina and Glass 
EPRODUCTION (‘hristmas EPRODUCTION 


of an old English. of an old French 


condiment jar with ivory ; bottle — 8 inches high. 
spoon. Suitable for 1 Ts $12.00 
« 


horseradish, mustard or 
relish. It stands 6% 


inches high. $9.00 f Lona Wo ain OLE 


ig East s67u STREET : : : os York City 


















































At Christmas 


the question often artses—W hat present can I give to the 
lover of art, or to the experienced collector? 


Did you ever stop to think that, of all gifts which will be both appropriate and 
certain of conveying pleasure, a handsome book may be the most satisfactory? A book 
which reflects, in type, illustrations and paper, the taste of the giver; a bo0k which isa 
model of typography, and which, at the same time, contains material of interest to 








the recipient—this is, indeed the perfect tribute. 

There are only a few choice books which will appeal to the connoisseur and the 
collector. Among them are the seven listed below. They are, with the exception of 
Colonial Furniture, uniformly bound in a handsome grey buckram cloth; the page size 
is 11 inches by 8%; the type is exceedingly legible; and the full page illustrations are 


the best obtainable:—many are in color. 


(Chelsea Porcelain . $20.00 


By Wi.u1am Kinc 
The first monograph ever devoted exclusively to one of 
the most important English factories. Gives the history of 
the factory from foundation to closing. 60 halftone plates; 
7 color plates. 


Handwoven (Carpets, Oriental and European $32.00 
By A.F. Kenprick and 
C.E. C. TATTERSALL 
The authoritative work in its field. Illustrations and 
descriptions of all the most important types of Eastern 
carpets, with the history of their design, weaving, and 
place of manufacture. 184 halftone plates, 19 color plates. 
Edition of only 1,000 copies. Two volumes. 


An Introduction to the S = f (Chinese 


Painting ‘ 
By ArTHUR Wane 


A biographical and critical account of the early Chinese 
painters, together with the history of Chinese art, and an 
account of early Chinese civilization. 50 halftone plates, 
6 color plates. 


The Wares of the Aang Dynasty 
By R. L. Hopson 


A work by an expert who summarises and collates the 
existing knowledge of these wares. It will be the authority 


. $20.00 


. $25.00 


Fapanese (olor Prints 


The Early Ceramic Wares of (hina 


(Colonial Furniture in —America 


on the subject for a generation to come. 128 halftone 
plates, 11 color plates. Reviewed on page 295 of this issue 
of ANTIQUES. 


. $25.00 
By Laurence Binyon and 


J.J. O'Brien Sexton 


A chronological account of the life and work of the 
Japanese print designers from 1658 to 1880, with fresh 
evidence from original Japanese sources. 28 halftone 
plates, 16 color plates. 


. $20.00 
By A. L. HeETHERINTON 


‘Fhe most recent of books on the subject, this contains 
much additional information, besides a general history of 
the main dynastic epochs. 38 halftone plates, 6 color 
plates. 


- $25.00 
By Luxe Vincent Lockwoop 


A book so well known that it really needs no descriptive 
comment. It is the first and the last word on its subject, 
covering, as it does, the whole period from the earliest days 
in America to the close of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Indispensable to collectors, repairers, and 
dealers. Bound in red canvas. 869 halftone plates. Two 
volumes. 


These books, any of them, may be given to the most critical art lover, with assurance 
that they will be recetved with delight. 


ANTIQUES, Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue — : 


ee 





> Boston, Massachusetts 


~$261}- 
























Antiques 


authenticated by the 
fingerprints of ages. 
| Soest will find: Pine high- 
boy; one curly maple 
slant top desk, small size; 
two cherry slant top desks; 
tables; bandy leg Dutch pine 
chair table; New England 
pine saw buck; small maple 
oval top duck foot; small 
cherry table scalloped apron 
on four sides, grooved legs; 
scalloped drop leaf table; 
Chinese Chippendale chairs; 
Windsor comb back;country 
Chippendale Dutch back 
with pierced splat; Priscilla 
arm with heart cut in splat; 
early American arm chair, extra wide seat and large turn- 
ings; three bannister backs; carved oak chest; large pair 
brass andirons right and lefts; flasks; Sandwich, Stiegel 
and pressed glass; Mahogany banjo clock. 
A Hepplewhite spade foot fluted Field Bed with canopy 
frame and an inlaid Mahogany Sheraton bureau, four 
posts fluted and curly maple front to drawers. 


EK. C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 
(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 





You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 
on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 


By Artruur H. Haywarp 















OT only is this a book of prac- 
tical value to Antique Dealers, 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 
it makes an exceptional Christmas 
Gift Book for people of refined taste. 


PRICE 


Regular Edition $7.50 
Special Edition 25.00 















Pine HicusBoy 












PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CO., Boston 


Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 








The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 


















MARY LENT 





W. H. HAGGETT 


o 


9 East 8th Street New York (ity 


(Near Fifth Avenue) 










Antiques 


FINE SPECIMENS 

















6 North Street 


SALEM, MassacHusETTS 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Antiques 














An exceptional showing of Georgian and early American silver offered by “The Stepping Stone” 
In correspondence, please refer to numbers. 

1. Sheffield Candlesticks 8,12. Georgian Sugar and ; If you inspect this silver in person you may also see a small Pine 

2,3,7- American Tea Set, c. 1810 Creamer, 1814 ; Secretary and other delightful things 

‘ 

‘ 





4. Sheffield Vases, c. 1780 g. American Creamer Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG 


: - : | 
s. Victorian Salts 10. Georgian Tea Pot 277 ELM STREET ee WEST HAVEN, CONN. | 
6. Georgian Sugar Basin, 1759 11. American Sugar Bowl, 1778 7 minutes from New Haven Station 





cAnnouncement 


Mr. S.E. Hill, Managing Director of 

Pearson-Page Co., Ltd., and Chairman 

Board of Directors of Hill-Ouston Co., 

Ltd., both of Birmingham, England, 1s 

Bic Dustow Con Leos now associated in the Importing and Dis- 
Sli Coste racine tributing Business with Mr. S. P. Skinner. 
: pe Mr. Hill will act as English resident 





director. = fe er ae 4 
e an TOoUud ron 
The new firm will be known as —— 


SKINNER-HILL Co., Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Sole Representatives for the United States and Canada 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Opies of choice Roe 
case genuine pewter. 


Suir Mopets - a . 
py Faithful reproductions --Pearson-Pace Co., Lro. =| Coll ; -— 
z : : | . > os : ollins Fire Place Screens 
ag of fomous gid Vessels. : » Rep: roductions of old English Brasses ee S ee 

















FROM BURNHAM’S AT IPSWICH 


ERE is a corner in my Ipswich shop, 
filled with the loot of old ports of trade: 


bronzes from Japan, a length of chintz, pewter, 
silver, earthenware—what not else. In the 
centre stands a Louis XV table made years 
ago by English joiners on a Carolina planta- 
tion, from South Sea Island wood. At its right 
stands a William and Mary chair, at its left 
a carved Stuart piece. 


° 
But observe, above all else, how the superb 
hooked rug on the floor holds this decorative 
medley in control. How the hooked runner 
















on the table, and the hooked rug on the chair 
take their place with dignity and adequacy 
in the mids of things of rich elaborate- 
ness. 


® 


There are hooked rugs suited to any deco- 
rative scheme, no matter how rich in material 
and color. If you have any doubt about it, 
have your decorator, carpet dealer, or house 
furnisher show you a selection of Burnham’s 
hooked rugs. In case he does not have them, 
write me the whole story, and I will see what 
can be done about it. 








R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswicu, MassacHusETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 












































Several hundred per- 
sons who wish to secure 
copies of Number I, Vol- 
ume I of ANTIQUES— 
that for January, 1922— 
are listed in the files of 
the circulation depart- 
ment. But no copies are 
available for them. 


é 


The shortage in the 
issues for March, April, 
and May of Volume I, 
and of September, Octo- 
ber, and November of 
Volume IV grows stead- 
ily more pressing. 


€ 


Published Monthly at 683 AtLantic 
AveENvE, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


SusscrIPTION RaTE, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, Price For A SINGLE Copy 
0 CENTS 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 

Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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As the White Knight 
remarked: “The moral of 
that is” :— 

1. If you have a spare 
copy of Number I, Vol- 
ume I, we will pay you 
three dollars for it. 

2. If there are gaps in 
your file you should fill 
them without delay. 

3. If your subscrip- 
tion expires in the near 
future, you should re- 
new at once, so as to 
avoid the danger of los- 
ing copies which may 
prove of future value. 


é 


The magazine ANTIQUES is the only 
magazine published by ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and is in no way connected with 
any other publication. 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
5 Eom month in which the issue appears. 

herwise replacement copies will not be 
sent. 


Copyright, 1923, by Frepericx E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, [ncor- 
porated. 


eA (orner inthe Glass ‘Room 
of Long Island's Famous 
Antique Shop. 


Cr i 


E are “Famous” for our 

glass, not just “Glass,” but 
forrare and choice specimens of the: 
early American glassmaker’s art. 
“Famous” also for our curly maple 
and early furniture; our pewter of 
early English and American mak- 
ers, our Prints and Hooked Rugs. 


This month we are specializing a priced list of items suitable for Christmas 


giving. 


Send for it. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Fiillside Avenue 


Telephone 
Jamaica 0272-W 


Twenty minutes from New York, via Pennsylvania Station 


Famaica, Long Island, NY. 













































*“Perry’s VICTORY” 
Painting on the convex glass of the pendulum door of 
a Curtis girandole clock. The painting is signed on the 
back, Painted by Benj. B. Curtis. This artist is reputed 
at one time to have been associated with Willard. Two 
of the allotted thirty-five gilded balls are missing from 
the frame. The rosette catch supplants another ball. 
Glass and frame are quite original and unrestored. 


Owned by D. F. Steele. 
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‘The Editor’s Attic 


Persistently -Antiquated 
(CV isscerion. appears to be almost the only human 





institution capable of successfully withstanding the 

assaults of modernity. The fine identity of most 
festivals set apart for ceremonial public observance has a 
distressing way of fading with the passing of time, much 
as a fine color fades from a fabric. Holy days—except those 
specially cherished by denominational devotion—birth- 
days of national heroes, distinguished days set apart for 
the celebration of patriotic triumphs,—one and all tend to 
degenerate either into unwelcome disturbances to a pro- 
ductive routine or into individually exploited periods of 
play. Thus the solemnities of yesterday serve, often, to 
provide the amusing interludes of today. 

This instability of character displayed by holidays in 
general is, perhaps, attributable to the motives underlying 
their establishment. Too many of them are created in re- 
sponse to transitory emotions and are continued by no 
more potent force than that of social inertia. They are, not 
infrequently, monuments erected by one generation in the 
hope, by such means, of perpetuating its own special aspira- 
tions and satisfactions in the minds of generations to come. 
Accepted as an almost inevitable heritage, such monu- 
ments become part of the decorative pattern of life, with- 
out, in any wise, affecting either its character or its occupa- 
tions. They are as emptyof vital symbolism as an Egyptian 
obelisk in a New York park. 

Not so Christmas. Some outward aspects of the Day’s 
observance may shift from century to century, but its 
spiritual essence remains unalterable. Christmas com- 
memorates an event and an abiding influence. But, what is 
more, the aspirations which it symbolizes and the satis- 
factions which it implies are not the passing emotions of a 
single generation or of a thousand; they are one with that 
yearning and quenchless flame which man calls his soul. 


Attack and (ounter Attack, 


Nor cowardice but lack of space has been responsible 
for the suppression of the bombardment auspiciously 
begun as far back as July 20 by one of the Attic’s friendli- 
est of correspondents and most searching of critics. Note, 





please, the absolutely perfect form with which the opening 
gun delivers its message; first a rumbling boom, followed 
instantly by a rising crescendo of paragraphs, which signal- 
ize the approach of an explosive projectile of magnitude. 
A shattering hit registers in the final interrogation. Here 
it comes! Look out! 

“Manocany: In 1774 Belvoir, on the Potomac, had an auction sale, 
Gen’! Washington—Colonel then, bought goods valued at 200 sterling. 
Among them, ‘one mahogany shaving desk, one settee bed and furniture. 
four mahogany chairs, one mahogany chest of drawers, one mahogany 
sideboard(?)’ and other pieces. 


“New York Gazette &F Weekly Mercury, 1774, advertises: —‘Mahogany 
furniture, three elegant desks and bookcases, three dining tables, break- 
fast tables, setts of.chairs. Made by Willett & Pearsey, cabinet and chair 
makers, at the Sign of the Clothes Presse, nearly opposite the Oswego 
market at the end of Maiden Lane.’ 


“In second edition of Fourneyman’s Cabinet & Chairmakers Philadel- 
phia Book of Prices, published 1795, are given the prices for local furniture 
makers. Mahogany specified: ‘A plain mahogany high post bedstead, 
£1.4.6. A plain sofa six feet Jong with six legs, fast back and no low rails, 
£1.8.0’ [Enough mahogany to make it almost as cheap as poplar!] Peter 
Faneuil’s inventory, filed 1742, mentions, ‘one large oval mahogany table, 
12 carved vineered chairs and couch £106.’ 


“In 1729 Governor Burnet of New York and Massachusetts died. He 
owned 12 ¢adles and 70 chairs. Two of these chairs are in Yale University 
Library. They are of mahogany, beautifully carved. 


“Why say in July ANTIQUES, p. 12, ‘Mahogany was not in common use 
when this table was made’?” 


For such a letter the Attic returns most devout thanks. 
It is healthful to be called to account for statements, be 
they right or wrong. It is delightful to have reproof so 
tellingly administered. If the Attic were a school room, in- 
stead of an equally appropriate abiding place of peda- 
gogues, its class in rhetoric would have to learn the whole 
document word for word. 

But what of the table cited in the July number?* Not 
very much after all. It is supposed to have belonged to the 
father of Benjamin Franklin. And Benjamin himself is 
credited, as a child, with having stuck his active chin over 
the board at meal times. Even then, the table must have 
been an old one; for it is a gateleg with strongly individual- 
ized turnings and Spanish feet. The piece may well date 
from as early as 16go. It can hardly have been made later 
than 1720. 


*Vol. IV, p. 12. 
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Figs. 1, 2, and 3 — SouTHERN Hircucock Types 
By the latter date mahogany was, of course, in use as a 
cabinet wood. That it was in common use seems, from avail- 
able evidence, extremely doubtful. By 1745, however, in 
England mahogany had quite superseded walnut.* The 
original statement, therefore, appears to have been well 
founded. Not a very energetic reply, this, on the part of 
the defending batteries. In fact, it is no reply at all; it is a 
flag of truce. The contending parties should now be ready 
to retire from their respective positions and to arrange a 
treaty of peace and amity, if either believed that friendship 
could survive the process of negotiation. 


The Name Without the Handiwork 


Tue brief story and analysis of the Hitchock chair in 
ANTIQUES for August makes fairly evident the fact that, as 
applied to chairs, the name Hitchock must be accepted as 
designating a general type and not the product, or even the 
specific design, of a single individual or a single factory. 
The chairs which Lambert Hitchcock and his partner and 
successor Alford turned out differ, apparently in several 
details, from the Robertville type. Again different is the 
graceful form and exceptional workmanship of the chair 
with the cut-out slat, here illustrated. (Fig. 4). This chair, 
formerly in the Webber collection in Boston, is somewhat 
similar to that illustrated in Figure 10 of the article on 
Hitchcock, yet it seems to display considerably more 
finesse in proportions and in workmanship. 

Perhaps equally classifiable in the Hitchcock genus, yet 
markedly different from their New England contempora- 
ries, are various painted chairs from the South. Three char- 
acteristic examples are here illustrated by courtesy of Mrs. 
Madaline Jordan of Washington, D. C. The first of the 
group (Fig. 7), is much closer to the typical Hitchcock 

*R. W. Symonds in Antiques for June, 1923 (Vol. ITI, p. 267). 
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These chairs may, perhaps, be classified as Hitchcock ; the term “painted Empire” would appear more applicable to all chairs of the genus. 


form than are the other two. The treatment of the rush 
seat is quite true to type. The stiles of the back seem to 
maintain a similar tradition. But the rear legs, which ap- 
pear to be extensions of the stiles; the front stretcher, with 
its reminiscence of the Sheraton fancy chair; and, most 
particularly, the wide rail across the back, and the shaped 
splat joining it with the slat below, distinguish it complete- 
ly from any known Hitchcock creation. It was found in Vir- 
ginia; though the fact by no means proves a Virginia origin. 

The other two chairs (Figs. 2 and 3) both from southern 
Maryland, exhibit a heavy seat framing, which curves up 


to a joining with the posts in a manner apparently con-' 


fined to southern furniture. The resultant effect is one of 
sturdy massiveness rather than of grace. The legs of these 
chairs might havederived their contoursin Conneéticut, but 
the turned posts of their backs and the broad rails across 
their tops permit of no confusion as to origins in general. 

For any satisfactory assurance as to the sources of such 
early American chair designs, even where for convenience 
they are credited to Hitchcock or to some one else, we 
must probably go back to English pattern books and to 
English furniture. That Sheraton’s latest drawings were in- 
fluential in affecting American styles seems doubtful. The 
work of the London designer and cabinet maker George 
Smith, who, about 1805, produced a book of designs, is 
more likely to have set the fashion which, with many and 
various changes and amplifications, we find flourishing ten 
or fifteen years later in America.* 

Then, too, the direct contributions of French designers 
to American modes in furniture during the early days of 
the nineteenth century may have been more considerable 
than is usually realized. 


*For examples of the designs of Smith and his contemporaries, see ANTIQUES, 
for April, 1923 (Vol. III, pp. 170-172). In these the germ of the styles here illus- 
trated is clearly apparent. In Lockwood’s Colonial Furniture, Vol. II, p. 125,A8- 
615, appears a Southern painted chair with heavily fluted legs. 
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Gordon B. Puray, Potter 





” THE cover of ANTIQUES for July of this year bore the 

i@ure of a stoneware water cooler, decorated in blue, and 
stamped with the name of its maker, G. Purdy, of Atwater, 
Ohio. At the time of publishing the picture, little or no ma- 
terial concerning Purdy was at hand beyond that which, 
based on some general information supplied by F. G. Need- 
ham, postmaster at Atwater, was used in the editorial 
comment. Quite recently, however, ANTIQUEs has had the 
pleasure of making contact with Thomas C. Purdy, son of 
G.Purdy, the potter, and now—in his eighty-fourth year— 
a resident of Malden, Massachusetts. From him the follow- 
ing information has been derived. 

G. Purdy, more properly Gordon B. Purdy, the potter, 
was born in, or near, Rutland, Vermont. The exact year is 
not known to his son. It appears to have been either 1798 
or 1800. The potter’s trade he probably learned in Rut- 
land, where he and his brother Fitch both took up the 
business. About 1835, the two brothers migrated to Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; but soon after, discovering good clay in Sum- 
mit County, near Akron, they proceeded to Mogadore, a 
village near the line between Summit and Portage Coun- 
ties, in a region already well occupied by potteries. 

At some period, not recalled, the brother Fitch drops out 


of the picture, and Gordon Purdy is discovered at At- 


water, a community situated somewhat to the southeast of 
Mogadore and offering, in addition to satisfactory clay, a 
strategic location on the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railway. 
Here was developed a good-sized factory in which was pro- 
duced a considerable variety of milk pans, butter jars, jugs 
and other gray stoneware. No red ware was produced. 


The Influence of Foreign Artisans 


Concerning the water cooler above mentioned, the pres- 
ent Mr. Purdy has no detailed information to impart be- 
yond the fact that it is to be classed as a specimen piece and 
hence a thing apart from the standard utilitarian productsof 
the pottery. He is inclined to give it a date nearer to 1862 
than 1850. If he is correct, the number of stars on the flags 
is of no significance. 

“T recall,” he writes, “the fact that my father had in his 
employ a German, who had worked in the German potter- 
ies as well as in some of the fine ware shops in France. The 
ornamental work on the jug must have been done by this 
man; but I was away in the army and did not know much 
about it.” The elder Purdy was, it further appears; con- 
siderably interested in the work of this nameless foreign 
artisan, who produced some additional special or fancy 
pieces. Of the other employees of the pottery it is observed 
that a number of them were Germans. 

Toward the close of his life Gordon Purdy moved from 
Atwater to Salem, Ohio, where he purchased a small pot- 
tery. Already the business of making pans, crocks and jugs 
of stoneware was beginning to decline. The triumph of san- 
itation over art was under way. The later product of the 
Salem pottery consisted, almost exclusively, of sewer and 
drainage tile! 

Gordon Purdy died in Salem at the age of sixty-five or 





sixty-seven years. Of the exact span of his life or of most of 
its details, the son is uncertain. Hence this biographical 
sketch is offered in broadest outline only, just as it comes 
undocumented from the recollections of an aged man, most 
of whose life has been spent in varied activities far re- 
moved from the clay pits of Ohio. But the recording is 
worth while. Details to fill the gaps may come later. 


The Subtlest Flattery 


The choice of some antique token as a gift to a friend 
conveys more than the mere evidence of kindly remem- 
brance. It is, indeed, the subtlest form of flattery, implying, 
as it does, a deliberate and careful selection of the appro- 
priate gift and therewith a belief in the recipient’s powers 
of discriminating appreciation. 
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Fig. 4— Hircucock Type (probably not by Hitchcock) 
Painted to imitate dark rosewood, and stencilled in gold. The graceful cut- 
ting of the back slat and the richness of the design of the cornucopias and 
fruit which decorate it are especially noteworthy. The reeded tapering legs, 
slightly splayed, are characteristic. 
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Did England Originate Modern Lustre? 


. ID modern lustred earthenware, as we understand 
the term, originate in England, as most of us have 


Informal Notes on Some Italian Examples 


By Homer Eaton Keyes 


stimulates in the discoverer a pleasurable excitement 
and gains for him a measure of conspicuity. Yet, simul. 


believed; or must the credit for its invention taneously, it presents the drawback of inviting the slings 


(though not of its fullest 
exploitation,) now be 
awarded to Italy?* A 
year ago the question 
would have elicited 
either a derisive or a 
contemptuous answer. 
To England, of course, 
‘the glory, — such as it 
is. Whoever heard of 
any other modern lus- 
tre than English lustre? 
Was it not Josiah 
Wedgwood who, some- 
where about 1776, came 
into possession of a for- 
mula for making and 
applying metallic glazes 
to earthenware; and was 
he not, further, a pio- 
neer in using the newly 
identified element plati- 
num for this purpose ?T 
Quite recently, how- 
ever, there has begun to 
accumulate evidence 
which suggests that this 
easy answer may not be 
entirely correct. Yet so 
fragmentary is this evi- 
dence, and so far from 
being conclusive that it 
is not to be confused 
with proof or even with 
an attempt at proof. 
Some elements of it, in- 
deed, seem so slight as 
to prompt query as to 
whether their publica- 
tion at the present time 
is really justified. 

There are, however, 
two methods of ap- 
proaching scholarly 


discovery. One is to keep both the quest and the aids to it 
deeply secret until the goal appears to have been achieved. 
At such time, announcement of the tidings of success 


*Consideration of the majolicas of Gubbio, and iridescent faience of southern 
Europe, produced from the fourteenth century on, has no present place or part 
in this discussion. Later on, perhaps, it may. 

{See Chats on Old Earthenware, by Arthur Hayden, p. 427. 





Fig. 7 — SuRTABLE OR CENTERPIECE 
Silver lustre pattern on mellow white ground. Nine separate pieces enter into the con- 
struction of this terraced table decoration. Height, 16 inches, greatest diameter, 12 inches. 
Impressed with the mark G. G. (Giorgio Giustiniani). 


and brickbats of de. 
structive criticism. A 
solemn declaration to 
the effect that half the 
world’s accepted 
Raphaels_ were really 
turned out by James 
Montgomery Flagg 
might cause quite a 
newspaper stir, but its 
probable functioning as 
an enhancer of reputa- 
tion appears more than 
dubious. 

Open discoveries 
openly arrived at, on 
the other hand, offer 
the strategic value of 
gathering authority as 
they gradually unfold. 
Being impossible of 
complete achievement 
without codperation 
from many sources, 
they are quite certain 
to be done for about as 
early as begun, or else 
to evolve genially as a 
kind of community 
enterprise assured of 
general and evident ac- 
ceptance. 

The material on Ital- 
ian lustre here pub- 
lished is offered in con- 
formity with the re- 
quirements of this sec- 
ond method. It consti- 
tutes an invitation, not 
a challenge. If it is both 
fragmentary and incon- 
clusive, that very cif- 
cumstance constitutes 
its own excuse. Record- 


ed evidence often exercises a peculiar magnetic influence 
upon other evidence which is still fluid and unsubstantial, 
attracting it, at times, from unimagined hiding places, 


and grappling it either for destruction or for affirmation. 


Hence the following :— 





The Art Institute of Chicago has recently received from 
Miss Kate S. Buckingham, of Chicago, the gift of seven 
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Fig. 2— SMa.t CorreE Set 





Silver lustre pattern on mellow white ground. The sparkling brilliancy of the lustre pattern suggests the same authorship as 
that of Figure 1. Approximate height, cup and saucer 27% inches, pot, 5 inches, bowl, 4% inches. 


lots—consisting of tenexamples—of cream glazed 
earthenware decorated in silver lustre. These pieces will 
supplement the extraordinary collection of English lustre- 
ware which, within the past two years, has come to the In- 
stitute by bequest of the late Miss Maude Buckingham, 
sister of the present donor. The fifteen pieces under imme- 
diate discussion were gathered from different private 
sources in Italy by Edward Crowninshield, of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, who spent no inconsiderable part of several 
. visits to Italy in hunting them out.* All of these pieces are 
of fine earthenware. With one exception they are covered 
witha mellow white glaze—cream color is almost too strong 
aterm for it—and decorated with silhouette patterns in sil- 
ver lustre. The exception consists of a cup and saucer with 
full overlay of silver. 

The choicest piece in the collection is the one which 
gives evidence of being the oldest. This is a surtable, or 
centre piece, approximately eighteen inches high, and con- 
sisting of a series of dishes, of graduated size, placed one 


above another and surmounted by an urn of classic form. 


. The entire edifice, which is made up of some nine separate 
parts, is held together by a metal rod passing through the 
centre from top to bottom. 

A cunning bit of workmanship this, both in the potting 
of diverse sizes so as to ensure a perfect joining where they 
are fitted together, and in the modulating of forms and 
dimensions so as perfectly to avoid monotony on the one 
hand while dodging its opposite extreme, exaggeration, on 





*In transferring the lustre, Mr. Crowninshield reserved the right of first publi- 
cation concerning it. The present article has his authorization, and is illustrated 
with photographs taken under his supervision and courteously supplied by him. 





Fig. 3 — Cup ano Saucer (one of a pair) 

Both cup and saucer rimmed with old blue, rest of pattern 
in silver lustre. Height of cup, 27% inches. Attributed to 
Giorgio Giustiniani. 


the other. The glazing is a rich white. The decorative over- 
lay consists of a scale pattern, which covers a considerable 
part of the surface, but which is relieved by wide spaces of 
untroubled glaze and by bands of varying width, some of 
flat lustre, some consisting of a laurel wreath of silver sil- 
houetted against the light ground-surface. 

The first impression which the piece conveys is that of 
extreme neatness. The dish forms are clear-cut, almost 
sharp in outline, and are quite devoid of any relief decora- 
tion beyond a light but perfectly moulded bead edging on 
the lip of the finial urn and encircling several of the lower 
supports. A similar neatness characterizes the application 
of the silver pattern. It is quite flawless. Even the most 
delicate tracery of leaf and stem and the outlines of over- 
lapping scales show, keen-edged, against the mellow white 
glaze. 

Here, beyond doubt, we encounter a mastery of techni- 
cal handling impossible to anyone lacking—even in slight- 
est degree—full acquaintance with the capabilities of his 
materials and long practice in their use. It would, further, 
be easy to write a chapter on the quality of the decoration 
alone: the restraint in the use of the scale pattern, the crisp- 
ness and brilliancy of effect achieved by varying the width 
of bahds of white glaze. and of lustre, and by introducing 
the sparkling play of light and dark with the formalized 
wreath of laurel. 

This surtable may be of the early nineteenth century, 
and of the Empire period, but in its general character, its 
calm restraint, its chaste aloofness, yet withal its trim 





Fig. 4— CovereD Bow. 
Festoons in silver lustre on white ground. Swan touched 
with patches of silver lustre, handles of bow] similarly 
treated. Height of bowl, 6% inches, diameter 734 inches. 
Marked F. D. V. (impressed). 
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smartness, it belongs in the era of Louis Seize. The piece 
is marked on the bottom with the initials G. G. (impressed) 
and is atttributed to Giorgio Giustiniani. 

Two other groups in the collection are attributed to the 
elder Giustiniani, a tiny coffee set, consisting of pot, sugar 
bowl, creamer, a cup and saucer, clearly of Empire design; 
and a separate pair of small cups and saucers. While ob- 
viously less impressive than the centerpiece, these various 
examples are quite similar to it in quality and color of 
glaze, and exhibit a similar spark- 
ling effect of decoration, achieved 
by a skillful use of graduated lines 
so disposed as to produce a silver 
silhouette on a creamy ground. 

The remaining examples of the 
collection, while technically excel- 
lent both in potting and in appli- 
cation of decorative features, 
carry 2 somewhat less inescapable 
impression of mastery. 

A covered bowl, surmounted by 
a swan, exhibits a fairly con- 
ventional decoration of festoons, 
in silver silhouette. (Fig. 4). The 
feathers of the swan’s wings and 
tail are neatly touched with silver, 
and the neck and head are com- 
pletely covered with the metallic 
overlay. The handles of the bowl, 
again, are illuminated with patches 
of silver. There is much in this 
design to remind of the “cottage 
china” of Bristol and Leeds, 
though the materials and methods 
are, of course, quite different, and 
the form of the bowl is quite essen- 
tially Italian. Mr. Crowninshield 
has attributed this example to 
Giustiniani the younger because 
of the impressed mark F’. D. V. 
(Figlio del vecchio).* , 

This example seems to afford a 
satisfactory basis for attributing 
an urn of classic design, decorated 
again with festoons. (Fig. 5). 
These, however, are finer in draw- 
ing and more elegant in placement 
than is the patterning of the bowl. 
A coffee pot, showing a silver 
monogram in a silver wreath is 





Le; 


recognized as occurring between the making of the syy. 
table, here discussed, and the production of the mc 
recent coffee pot, there is little or nothing in the appear- 
ance of these pieces or in that of the intermediate examples 
to serve in establishing indisputable dates. The only safe 
conclusion which we may draw from them is that, in Italy 
during the early years of the nineteenth century, silver 
lustre ware was produced of such excellence in design and 
finish as to indicate complete familiarity with its finer 
capabilities. 

Now for a look at the docu- 
ments in the case. During the 
course of collecting and studying 
his pieces, Mr. Crowninshield 
sought information from a variety 
of sources, including a number of 
museum directors. In addition he 
had digests made of the available 
Italian literature on the subject, 
though without notation of their 
identity. The result of a good deal 
of effort, however, is a very small 
modicum of information, to the 
following effect. 

The Giustiniani, father and 
son, were Neapolitans, both of 
whom were connected with the 
famous Capo di Monte ceramic 
factory of Naples. This factory, 
founded in 1736 by Charles of 
Bourbon, King of the two Sicilies, 
while primarily renowned for its 
porcelain, likewise produced quan- 
tities of earthenware for a more 
general market. When Charles 
became King of Spain, in 1759, he 
took many of his best workmen 
with him and set up a new factory 
in the latter country. With its 
judicious royal patronage with- 
drawn, the Capo di Monte factory 
diminished in importance. In 1821 
the furnaces were abandoned. 
Among the notable artists of the 
Capo di Monte works were the 
Giustiniani. There appears to be 
a legend to the effect that at one 
time Napoleon sought, in vain, to 
tempt the head of the family to 
leave Naples and take up a 


5 Fig. 5 — Vase wit Mepusa Heaps aie 
also attributed to the younger Pattern in silver lustre on white. Attributed to the younger position at the royal factory of 
Giustiniani: so, too, are a cup and Giustiniani. Sévres. 


saucer completely overlaid with 
silver. Of these latter examples the coffee pot, as its form 
and decoration both attest, is probably the latest. The 
sparkle and brilliancy of the earlier patterns here gives 
way to a coarser silhouette in which interest of outline is 
sacrificed to mass of metal. 

Though a considerable interval of years would have to be 


*Solon, Italian Majolica, p. 187, however, speaks of the minor Neapolitan 
establishment of “Delle Vecchio.” 





In this there is nothing what- 
ever upon which to hang dates. If the elder Giustiniani 
was invited to Sévres by Napoleon, we may hazard the 
conclusion that he was still living after Bonaparte had 
become Emperor. But the story may quite well be apocry- 
phal. So we are driven further afield for such shreds and 
scraps of information as we may piece together as the basis 
for a connected discussion. 

In this search we first encounter M. L. Solon’s Italian 
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Fig. 6 — Cup anv Saucer: Corres Por 


Outside of cup, except handle, coated with silver lustre. Saucer similarly treated. Coffee pot shows pattern of silver lustre, with 


touches of lustre on handle and spout. Height of pot 6% inches. 


Majolica. Here we learn that, in 1760, Nicola Giustiniani 
of Cerreto put himself at the head of a spacious and well 
equipped majolica works in Naples. Perhaps Mr. Solon is 
in error here.* Nicola may have been the son of Giorgio, 
the notable master. Giorgio is, therefore, the more likely to 
have been recorded as the head of an establishment (1760 
is the date cited, in a note from Mr. Crowninshield, as 
that on which the Giustiniani left Capo di Monte and 
began work on their own account). 

We find mention of Giustiniani, again, in Chaffers, 
Marks on Pottery and Porcelain,t where we learn that 
Giustiniani issued from the school of Francesco Saverio 
Grue of Castelli. Though Chaffers does not reveal the 
source of this notation, his statement opens up an extra- 
ordinarily promising field for investigation. 

But, whatever the local fame of the Giustiniani in and 
about Naples, the family of Grue of Castelli appears to 
have produced the most notable group of contributors to 
the science and art of ceramics of whom Italy can boast. 
In successive generations of this family seems to have sur- 
vived much of that extraordinary quality of many-sided 
creative power and tireless capacity for investigation 
which characterized the great geniuses of the earlier days 
of the Renaissance. There is no opportunity here to re- 
hearse the history of the Grues. Suffice it that Solon in- 
forms us that Anastasio Grue, of Castelli, who was born in 
1691 and died in 1734, “turned his attention to gilding on 
enamelled ware, invented a new process and practised tt 
with great ability.” What was the nature of the new process 
we are at present unable to state. Information thus lapses 
at a critical point. 

The master of Giustiniani, Francesco Saverio Grue 
(7730-1799) was, it appears, the nephew of Anastasio. 
Garnier in his Dictionnaire de la Céramique informs us that, 
about 1755, this member of the Grue family was called to 
Naples by Ferdinand IV to take charge of the Capo di 





*Mr. Solon cites as his authorities: Novi, J fabbricanti di majolica e di terraglia 
in Napoli, Naples, 1881, and Jacobsthal, Sud-italienische Fliesen, Berlin, 1886. 
Neither of these works has been available for comparison by the present writer. 
tEdition of 1876, p. 165. 


Monte factory, whose personnel had been reduced by the 
removal of King Charles. Grue undertook the commission 
after study and travel in Germany, France, and England. 
This same Francesco is credited by Solon with effective 
use of gilding on earthenware. But as to the nature of the 
process and of the designs he is inconveniently silent; 
though elsewhere he quotes Jacquemart as describing a 
Capo di Monte sacristy fountain of majolica whose plastic 
ornaments were covered with heavy patches of gold and silver.* 

These various items jotted down by various authors, 
apparently with no perception of their possible implica- 
tions, serve to establish what must be viewed as at least an 
extraordinary series of coincidences. Starting with the 
visible ware, we find lustred items signed by Giorgio 
Giustiniani and probably by his son. The elder Giusti- 
niani, in turn, we discover, was a pupil of Saverio Grue, 
himself a practitioner of gilding upon earthenware and a 
nephew and probable pupil of an inventor in the same 
field. Beyond this, we have general descriptions of two 
examples of Italian earthenware, one in white and goldf 
and the other covered with the metallic patches observed 
above. 

A comparison of dates yields the fact that, before 1734 
(the date of Anastasio Grue’s death) a new method of gild- 
ing had been invented in Italy, and that what appears to 
have been a development of this process was practised by a 
potter already sufficiently renowned in 1755 to be placed 
in charge of the Capo di Monte works. The earliest date 
mentioned in connection with the production of English 
lustre is “about 1770,” when “‘such wares were produced 
nearly simultaneously in Stafforshire and at Brislington 
near Bristol.” { Silver lustre, we are told, was produced 
throughout Staffordshire from 1785, and at the Etruria 
works from 1780 to 1810. Resist ware was made exten- 


*<< sacristy fount in which the holy spirit (a dove) flies above a group of 
clouds among which three cherubic heads appear. . . . The sacred dove is in 


gold touched with blue and brown; the clouds are of dull silver and the heads 
gilded.” Jacquemart, Histoire de la Céramique, Paris, 1873, p. 590. 

tChaffers, as above, p. 171, notes a service of white and gold faience, of 
eighteenth century design, marked F. D. V. 

tRhead, The Earthenware Collector, N. Y., 1920, p. 221. 
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sively in Yorkshire from 1810 to 1825.* From this com- 
parison of dates we can draw no assured conclusion, for we 
remain, unfortunately, without accurate knowledge of the 
form and decoration to which these dates are attached. 

After a considerable out-pouring of words, therefore, we 
find ourselves not precisely at the same point from which 
we started, but not very far from it. We have, it is fair to 
say, probably implanted some doubts, but we have failed 
to establish a thesis. Yet to carry the subject further, 
with any likelihood of fruitful outcome, seems to imply a 
much completer knowledge of English silver lustre than is 
obtainable from illustrations in known publications. 

Furthermore, the English ware available for immediate 
study consists mainly of items solidly covered with metal 
deposit, or else patterned, by resist processes, with white 
on silver. The delightful quality of these Italian pieces, on 
the other hand, lies largely in the silver pattern silhouetted 
upon a white or cre: ground. Again, English lustre of 
usual acquaintance presents few examples in which classic 
form plays such part as it does in our group of Italian 
products. f 

Still, we must remember that this group is too small to 
admit of generalization. The prevalence of certain forms, 
the exclusive use of silver, or platinum, for the lustre may 
be merely coincidental. That we have encountered no 
baser shapes and no other metal overlays may quite as well 
argue our lack of opportunity as any real lack of examples. 

The possible relationship between what may, not inap- 
propriately, be called the /ustrous, rather than the /ustred, 
earthenwares of the Orient, of Spain and, to some extent 
of Italy, and these eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
manifestations is a consideration not indefinitely to be 
ignored. That an early process should have fallen asleep in 
southern Europe and should subsequently awaken trans- 
formed in England, offers one of those semi-miraculous 
occurrences which deserve thoroughgoing investigation. 

It is to be remembered that while, during the early nine- 
teenth century, English ceramic wares—glass as well— 
exerted a very considerable influence on the continent of 
Europe, and while various Englishmen embarked upon 
more or less independent manufacturing enterprises, not 
only on the Continent but in America,{ the eighteenth cen- 
tury cultural drift was from Italy toward England. 

The sculptors and modellers who supplied most of the 
finer designs for English porcelain and the better grades of 
earthenware appear to have been mainly Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians and Germans, or native sons who had spent years in 
the south of Europe divesting themselves of their Anglo- 


*Lady Evans, Lustre Pottery, London, 1920. 

{This statement calls for reservations. Wedgwood turned out some nobly 
classic forms in ruby splashed lustre. 

ftIn his Art of the English Potter, New York, igo6, M. Solon devotes a chap- 
ter to foreign imitations of English earthenware. 





Saxon point of view. From Italy came not only men and 
aesthetic ideas but various commercial processes, notably 
those for the handling of ornamental plaster, which 
promptly did away with much wood carving and made 
possible the full florescence of the Adam style of interior 
decoration. 

There would seem, therefore, better reason for believin 
that some migratory workman from Italy carried with him 
to England the secret of an old process which had been 
lost, or forgotten, or merely neglected in the lands of its 
earlier use, than for assuming that the whole affair was a 
spontaneous English discovery. 

In so far, however, as lustre ware fails of being an inde 
pendent artistic creation, but represents, instead, an inex. 
pensive imitation of gold and silver plate, it would nor- 
mally have found a wider acceptance in a democratic 
country than in one where class lines were more rigidly 
drawn. To a people of whom the belief in social equality is a 


' strongly marked characteristic the symbol of elegance is al- 


most as satisfying as the reality. The silver covered earthen- 
ware tea sets of England looked nearly as well—at a rea- 
sonable distance—as solid silver. Hence their popularity, 
Not quite the same influences would have been sufficiently 
pervasive in Italy to direct into distinctly new paths a 
technique which was, in itself, not altogether novel. 

But what of the Giustiniani, their history and the 
character of their design as this latter might be more fully 
revealed by an extensive study of authentic examples of 
their handiwork?* Mr. Crowninshield quotes an Italian 
connoisseur as remarking that Wedgwood was the Giorgio 
Giustiniani of England. The emphasis is worth noting. 
Yet the literary material concerning this notable Italian 
and his family is pitifully inadequate. Of Mosca’s books 
Napoli e Parte ceramica del XII al XX secolo, which has 
been cited by one foreign museum director as a probable 
authority, Solon remarks in his Ceramic Literature, “The 
longest part of it is occupied by a general history of the 
ceramic art, a monograph of the Sévres pottery, and other 
irrelevant matter. Many of the marks attributed to 
Naples are well known to belong to other places. Most of 
the names incidentally quoted are incorrectly spelled.” 

More doubts and more queries! It should not be neces- 
sary to multiply them further at this time. After all, the 
purpose of these notes is no more than to introduce an 
interesting subje@ of controversial potentiality. That 
subject is now open for general discussion. 

*The indebtedness of the designer of both Figure 1 and Figure 5 to actual 
Greek prototypes is beyond peradventure. The finial urn of Figure 1 is to all 
intents a late Attic kalyx-krater, the superimposed dishes are modified kylixes. 
Figure 5 is derived from a South Italian volute-krater, even to the Medusae on 
the handles. The laurel band of Figure 1 is almost pure Greek, and so, for 
that matter, is the scale pattern. 


tLondon, 1910. Mosca’s book itself, neither Mr. Crowninshield nor the writer 
has been able to procure for direct reference. 
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Figs. 1, 2, and 3 — TureE New Encianp Miniatures. Attributed to Alexander H. Emmons 
These portraits of a man and his wife and daughter are wrought on cardboard with pencil and water color. They seem to exemplify the ability of many of 


the American primitives both to individualize and to characterize the subjects of their portraits. To bodily proportions, oftentimes, little or no attention was 


paid. Size, about 634 x 4% inches each. Date, not far from 1840. 


Three New England Miniatures 


By FreDeRIc FaiRCHILD SHERMAN 


OME years ago I discovered in Norwich, Conne¢ti- 
cut, a group of three watercolor portraits in minia- 
ture, evidently representing a father, mother and 
daughter, which, besides their attractive quaintness and 
naive handling, had enough of downright and definite 
artistic value as character studies to make me wish, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain their authorship. As will be noted from 
the reproductions, only the faces are drawn with care and 
finished with meticulous skill. The rest of the figure is, in 
each case, summarily suggested by the crudest sort of rep- 
resentation, the hands badly done and the bodies (as is 
particularly noticeable in the portrait of the daughter) 
poorly proportioned. 
hese pictures, which are executed on cream-colored 
cardboard and measure about 614 by 414 inches each, are 
not bad in color, and the faces, as intimated, are drawn 
with a really admirable ability in so far as concerns repro- 
ducing those essential characteristics which distinguish in- 
dividuals. Though the artist worked with few colors, they 
were of good quality and have retained much of their pris- 
tine lustre. 

The gentleman has brown hair, light blue eyes with very 
slight shadows of the palest blue beneath them—and wears 
a black stock and coat, with a pale gray, figured waistcoat. 
He is represented’ seated or standing (it is hard to say 
which) before a table which is covered with a green cloth. 
His hands rest thereon and hold a small red book. His wife, 
clad in a black dress with a white linen collar, tied in front 





with a pale blue bow, wears a white cap edged with lace, 
and lace cuffs. Her hair is black; her eyes, blue. The daugh- 
ter, again, is in black, her dress cut low in the neck and 
edged there and at the wrists with white ruffling. She has 
dark brown hair and gray eyes. She is shown standing be- 
fore a low table on which reposes a white mat with a yellow 
outer and a red inner border. The faces of all three are 
faintly heightened in color with a pink wash and the lips 
are touched with the same hue. Much of the drawing and 
modelling of the faces of both man and wife is done with a 
pencil. 

I had, at first, the impression that these miniature por- 
traits might be early works from the hand of the eccentric 
Connecticut artist, James Sandford Ellsworth. He worked 
in and about Norwich, where the miniatures were found, 
and at the period from which they plainly date. His pic- 
tures of this type are, however, invariably painted on thin 
paper, while these under discussion are, as above noted, on 
cardboard. It isprobable that a painter will change hisstyle 
of painting oftener and more readily than he will change 
his material; and, while the summary treatment of the fig- 
ures suggests Ellsworth (as in the miniatures by him repro- 
duced in Figs. 4 and 5) the cardboard panels are foreign to 
any works from his hand which I have ever encountered. 

These miniatures, therefore, are more probably early 
examples of the portraiture of another Connecticut artist 
identified with Norwich, Alexander H. Emmons, who, 
according to H. W. French, in his Art and Artists of Con- 
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necticut, had settled there before 1840 
and habitually painted his portraits 
on cardboard. One of Emmons’ small 
miniatures,Master Reed, is reproduced 
as a specimen of his later style. 
Emmons, who was born in East 
Haddam, Connecticut, December 12, 
1816, held, in his youth, the reputation of being the picture 
maker of that district. However, he was compelled to learn 
the trade of house-painter in order to earn a living. He mar- 
ried at twenty and removed to Norwich, where, being the 





Signed by the artist. 


Figs. 4 and 5 — Portraits By James S, 
ELtswortH 

These portraits exhibit well characterized heads 

but stereotyped bodies. They are, however, more 

competently drawn and more subtly modelled than 

are the pictures by Emmons. 















Fig. 6— Master Rerp. By Alex. H. Emmons 


—— 


only artist, he secured sufficient 
orders for his support, regardless of 
the fact that his pictures were mostly 
experiments. He continued to paint 
in Norwich until 1843, when he 
opened a studio in Hartford. Five 
years later, however, he returned to 
Norwich and the rest of his life was spent there. The 
three miniatures here discussed are quite certainly some 
of his earliest experiments’and were probably painted 
about 1840. 





A Book for the Colleétor of Drawings 


[* the thing is good and the price right and you want it, buy it 
first and find out what it is afterwards, for the style, not the 
name, is the thing. That is good general advice. It applies to 
drawings perhaps more fully than to other objects of the col- 
lector’s interest. Names can get on, or off, a drawing too easily 
to be trusted. But quality is inherent. 

Something to this effect is part of the lesson to be learned from 
a perusal of the latest of the Chats series, that on Old Drawings, 
by Randall Davies.* Another part of the lesson is the realization 
that an artist’s drawings are generally the door ajar through 
which we catch glimpses of the man himself—off guard for the 
moment, certainly not on parade; oftentimes groping for some- 
thing that eludes, as often playing with an idea; or, with swift 
vigor, recording a scene or an impression. 

It is enough for the support of his general thesis that the 
author should confine himself to the drawings of English artists, 
for the most part those belonging to the eighteenth century. In 
the case of the portraitists he reaches as far back as Holbein to 
establish the succession of foreign precursors of the great native 
English school. 

Obviously the division of his theme is the logical one of the 
artists’ preponderating interest. Hogarth and Rowlandson domi- 
nate a chapter on the delineators of life and manners. The land- 
scape artists, however, are so many and so varied as to require 
special classifications. 


*Cuats on Otp Drawincs: By Randall Davies. New York; Frederick A. 
Stokes Company; 215 pages, 45 illustrations from drawings, one in color. 
Price, $4.00. 





The placing of George Moreland among artists of the country- 
side in a separate classification, rather than among the delinea- 
tors of life and manners or of landscape may occasion question. 
Yet it is accurate enough. The rollicking Rowlandson creeps 
into the Moreland category, though only in his most rurally 
chastened moods. The invasion of England by foreign artists, 
which occurred during the last half of the eighteenth century, 
brought with it a refining influence, much empty artificiality 
and some strange fervidness. These foreigners and their follow- 
ers receive due attention, as do several uninspired illustrators. 

All this represents a good deal of ground to cover in one small 
volume, but Mr. Davies accomplishes the feat. A collector and 
connoisseur himself, he proceeds not as the average compiler, but 
as one having authority from his own knowledge. He is blessed, 
too, with the gift of brief but telling characterization, which 
enables him to convey more in a few lines than many writers 
can accomplish in pages. The casual collector, who wishes to 
know something of drawings, will find Mr. Davies’ book well 
worth adding to his library. It is both informing and entertain- 
ing and the reader, whatever the possible range of his interest, 
will, in the perusal of it, find stimulation of observation besides 
solid sustenance in terms of fact. 

Dates are unfortunately too few. While there are numerous 
literary references scattered throughout the text, they do not 
assume the proportions of a bibliography or even an attempt at 
one. This is a distinet fault. So enlivening a book should point at 
least the beginnings of the road to higher erudition. 

(Additional book reviews will be found on page 293) 
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The Fascinating Fire-Mark 


By Harrotp E. GittincHaM 


Illustrations from the author’s collection 


OW many readers of ANTIQUES, or who, among 

the ever-increasing army of collectors, know the 
i meaning of fire-marks; or, as they are sometimes 
incorrectly called, house-plates or insurance-signs? Yet 
these emblems for the identification of certain in- 
sured buildings, have been in use in England since 
the latter part of the seventeenth century; 
though they were not adopted in the United 
States until 1752. 

The acquisition of these interesting relics 
of the past offers a pleasurable field of col- 
lecting, and is certain to afford many inter- 
esting experiences. One collector told me 
that, after locating several desired speci- 
mens high on building fronts, he arranged 
with a builder to employ a workman to fetch 
them down. In a week or so a rough speci- 
men of humanity appeared at the collector’s 
office. With him he carried a bag well filled 
with choice marks, some of great rarity. His 
report was that only once had he been mo- 
lested in his work of removal; and that he 
5 had met the situation by threatening the 
: objecting tenant with violence, if he pre- 
vented the removal of an “old bit of lead.” 

Another collector secured some of his ex- 
amples by adopting the method of substituting newer and 
less rare signs for the desired ones. Tenants and owners 
alike are now well aware of the interest in fire-marks 
and refuse to allow their removal unless paid much 





B. Wallace. 


By Fig. 3 — WesTMINSTER 
, or Lonpon. (7720) 












Fig. 7— A Frre-Mark IN UsE 
On a Philadelphia house built 
in 1786. Photograph by Philip 


Fig. 2— Hanpv-In-Hanp oF Lonpon. (7775) 


(All dates given are those of the emblem, not of 
its company’s founding.) 





more than the pieces are worth. But this was not always so. 
In walking through one of the older streets of Philadel- 
phia, sometime since, I chanced to see a specimen on a 
dilapidated building. The offer of fifty cents to the Jewish 
barber tenant soon secured for me the prize. To 
obtaina certain variant of the “Green Tree” for my 
collection, I was forced to lean far out the 
the third story window of an old house, 
while the occupant clung to my legs to pre- 
vent my pitching headlong to the street, 
as I pried out ancient hand-wrought nails, 
which secured the mark to the 1805-built 
wall. It may be well to add that a permit 
from the owner of the property had first 
been obtained. 

While motoring through England, ten 
years ago, I was accused by my family of 
looking more for fire-marks than at the pic- 
turesque houses. As our car stopped before 
the charming St. Mary’s Church, Redcliff, 
in Bristol, I chanced to see a rare ‘““West- 
minster” mark under the third story win- 
dow of a “pub,” as the English saloon is 
familiarly called. Five shillings were handed 
to the chauffeur, with instructions to secure 
it, while I did my duty and inspected that 
church with my family. Naturally, I have no recollection 
whatever of its interior, so keen was I to possess that em- 

blem. As we emerged from the church, our driver 
left the “pub,” carrying a small newspaper bundle. 







Fig. 4— HiBERNIAN OF 
IRELAND. (7775) 
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Handing it to me with 
two shillings change, 
he apologized with the 
remark that he had 
to “treat the house” 
three times to secure my 
much desired piece 
from the owner. 

When in London, we 
have always stayed at 
an old and well-known 
hotel on 
Jermyn 





Fig. 5— Insurance Company OF 
Nortu America. (7796) 


Size, 9 x 11 inches. 


Street, that little thorough- 
fare so loved by Thackeray 
and Dickens, where so many 
of their characters had their 
lodgings. The porter of our 
hostelry, like others of his ilk, 
was a self-important individ- 
ual and particularly haughty 
toward us Americans. But as 
we returned to the hotel one 
day, from a visit to a rag mar- 
ket, each of us laden with 
plunder (I believe I carried a 
large framed sampler, tied up 
in a piece of gaudy wall-paper) 
we were met most graciously 
by the porter, with the im- 
pressive announcement: 

“Lord G , the son of the 
Duke of R , as called 
twice to see you, hand tele- 
phoned. Will you kindly, sir, 
call ’is lordship hup himme- 
jeet.”” Needless to say, I took 
my time about responding to 
this extraordinary summons. As the event turned out, it 
developed that “‘’is Lordship,” a well-known resident of the 
St. James district, desired to see me regarding a collection 
of fire-marks which he held for sale, as my inquiries in 
various quarters had apparently given the impression that 
I was one of those ‘“‘wealthy American collectors.” I soon 
disabused his mind of that notion, and we came to no 
terms. The next morning—as I was leaving the hotel on 
another hunt, I casually remarked to Simpson: “If Lord 
G calls again, he will have to wait to see me—I’ve no 
time to gq to his house.” 

From that time, we were all treated with the greatest 
deference by that porter, who, when we left for home, in- 
formed us that he ““oped we would soon return.” 

It is uncertain who first suggested the use of fire-marks; 
though it has been stated that Dr. Nicholas Barbon’s Com- 








Size of shield, 11 x 14 inches. 


































Fig.6 — Tue Green TREE. (7802) 
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pany, The Fire Office, used them in 1667. Some English in- 
surance historians are inclined to give credit to The Friendly 
Society for Insuring Houses, established in London jn 


1683. Their Proposals for Insurance conditioned that, “To 


prevent fraud in getting any policy after a house is burnt, no 
house is to be esteemed a secure house, till the mark hath been 
actually fixed thereon.” 


That statement offers one reason for the use of these cy- 


rious emblems. It is to be remembered that, in the seven. 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, there were no municipal 
fire departments, such as we have today, not even the vol- 
unteer brigades. The earliest insurance com- 
panies or societies employed their own fire- 
men, whose duty it was to 
save, as far as possible, only 
the property which the com- 
pany had insured. Each office 
had its own brigade, consist- 
ing usually of men, who, 
according to law, were dis- 
tinguished by the coats and 
badges of their offices, and 
were free from being im- 
pressed to go to sea, or serve 
as marines or as soldiers 
on land. When not occupied 
in extinguishing fires, many 
of these men worked at the 
wharves or acted as boatmen 
to ferry people across the 
Thames: hence their title 
“‘water-men.” 

It was to indicate to these 
“water-men,” which property 
to save, in the event of fire, 
that the insurance society re- 
quired that its fire-mark 
should be attached to the 
building before the policy 
might take effect. The work 


Fig. 7 — Tue Green TREE. (1825) 


Size, 8 x g inches. 
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was done by the com- 
pany’s own employee, and 
a fee was charged the 
owner,—sufficiently large 
to cover the cost of the em- 
blem. This operation 
possessed another advan- 
tage, since at the time of it 
thecompany’s representa- 
tive made an inspection of 
the building to determine 
whether it 
was prop- 
erly de- 































Fig. 8— PuttapELpHia ConTRiBu- 
TIONSHIP. (about 1823) 
Size of shield, 11 x 15 inches. 


scribed and sufficiently insured. 

It has been frequently stated 
that these company firemen had a 
habit of returning immediately to 
their several occupations, when 
they found that they had been 
called to a fire in a building not 
insured in their particular “office.” 
It hasfurther been suggested “that, 
in times of political excitement, the 
official indication that a house was 
insured might protect it from in- 
cendiarism, since it would be mani- 
fest in such cases that the loss by fire would 
fall not upon the owner of the building — 


—but on the innocent necessary insurance 
office, with which they had no bone to pick.” 

In America quite a different custom prevailed. There 
were volunteer firemen’s associations in many of the larger 
eastern cities. Different insurance offices had their favor- 
ites among these, and contributed to their support. Such 
beneficiaries were naturally keen to protect the property 
insured by their patrons. The fire-mark thus became an 
indicator of the favorite office. 

The first American company to adopt a fire-mark was 
The Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire, established April 13, 1752. This 
is the oldest fire insurance company in the United States 
to remain in continuous business. The many-sided Benja- 
min Franklin was one of the first private citizens to sign its 
“Articles of Association and Agreements” creating the 
Society. Their insignia reminds one of the childhood game, 
Carry a Lady toLondon. It is a lead casting of four hands 
clasped at the wrists, fastened to a shield shaped board. 
Owing to this device, the company is usually called the 
Hand-in-Hana. 

At a meeting of the Society April 9, 1781, it was “Re- 
















solved, That no houses having a tree or trees planted before 
them, shall be insured or reinsured.” This ruling was due 
to the fact that trees interfered with the proper handling of 
ladders and accurate directing of streams of water. The 
action of the Contributionship in declining to insure tree- 
protected houses, so incensed some of the citizens of the 
Quaker City, that, on October 21, 1784, a new company 
was formed, which wou/d insure houses having trees close 
by. This concern was called The Mutual Assurance Com- 
pany for Insuring Houses from Loss by Fire Within the City 
of Philadelphia. It adopted as its fire-mark a lead casting 
of a tree, painted green and attached to a 
shield-shaped board. It is not surprising that 
this organization has long been styled ‘““The 
Green Tree.” It later adopted a 
cast-iron plate with a similar tree 
thereon. 

Other Philadelphiainsurance com- 
panies used fire-marks — The In- 
surance Company of North America 
(7792) adopted an eagle; The Fire 
Association (1817), a fire-plug, hose, 
and the letters F.A.; The Philadel- 
phia Insurance Company (7504) a 
dove holding an olive branch and 
standing on a hand; the Hope 
Mutual; the United Firemen‘s and 
Lumbermen’s, both had their indi- 
vidual emblems. 

In New York the Mutual Assur- 
ance Company (established 1787 and 
long since retired) used a painted 
oval of tin, with its name painted 
thereon. The Baltimore Equitable 
Society and the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company were the only organiza- 
tions of the Monumental City to adopt such 
insignia. Four companies in Pittsburg, three 


on whom the mob might wish to be revenged _— Fig. g— Fire Association or in Cincinnati, one in Hartford, and three in 
PuILapeLpula. (about 7832) Charleston, were the only other American 


sh dialianay insurance companies known to have used the 





Fig. 7o — PirrsspurcH Insurance Company. (7832) 
Size, 9 x 11 inches. 
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fire-mark. While Boston had an _ insurance 
society, one of the founders of which is said to 
have been the famous Paul Revere, yet there is 
no known record of its ever having used these 
emblems. 

So rapid in our cities is the destruction of 
the older houses, owing to the advance 
of so-called modern improvements, that 
these signs of the earlier insurances are 
fast disappearing. Mean- 
while, the companies 
have long since discon- 
tinued the practice of 
requiring their being 
attached to an insured 
property. One sees occa- 
sionally, on a modern, 
so-called Colonial, house a Hand-in- 
Hand or a Green Tree fire-mark; and 
often it has been placed in a position ab- 
solutely contrary to the old traditions. 

The earliest English fire-marks were of lead, 
with the policy number stamped on the lower 
portion, as iron would rust and mar the walls. 
The first American marks were likewise of lead, 
fastened to a wooden shield, the policy num- 
bers being painted on the board. About 1800 
some marks were made of cast iron, with the 
number similarly painted on the flat surface of 
the emblem. About 1825 tinned iron and, in some cases, 
impressed copper plates were adopted. These were gaudily 
painted or gilded and were quite elaborate. This style was 
never popular in this country, except for advertising pur- 
poses. It was no uncommon sight, thirty years ago, to 
see, in country districts, these painted “signs” tacked on 
barns and outbuildings, for many ignorant farmers 
thought such decoration was necessary to guarantee them 
proper insurance. I heard of one enterprising—if unscrupu- 





Fig. 72 — UniTep FireMen’s oF PuiLaDe.puia. (7860) 
Size,:8 x 10 inches. 














Fig. 77 — LUMBERMEN’S 
OF PHILADELPHIA. (7873) 
Size, 9 x 9 inches. 
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lous—agent in western New York, who, each 
year, nailed a new sign on a man’s barn and 
collected the premium, but delivered no policy 
contract. When the fire occurred and the fraud 
was discovered, the agent had left for parts 
unknown. 4 

No complete collection of fire-marks 
is known;—a friend of mine in Surrey 
has well over four hundred in his inter. 
esting hoard. Another 
friend, a keen student of 
thesubject,in Edinburgh, 
has over three hundred; ; 
yet both these men are ; 
continually on the hunt 
for some hard-to-find 
specimen. Philadelphia 
has four modest collections, including 
my own, which numbers about one 
hundred and twenty-five. New York 
has a couple of small ones; and the 
Insurance Library of Boston possesses a num- 
ber of specimens of marks. 

When one compares the American with the 
English fire-marks, a sharp contrast is observ- 
able between the plainness of one, and the 
artistic beauty of the other. Note the Hand-in- 
Hand of London (1696), with its clearly-defined 
crown and clasped hands, denoting mutuality; 

The Westminster (7717) with the portcullis and the Prince 

of Wales feathers; The Dudlin, with the Arms of the City 
of Dublin, surrounded by a graceful ribbon and floral bor- 
der; and The Hibernian (7777) with the crown and harp, 
the latter so dear to the Irishman’s heart. 
It may not be out of place to recall how the poets have 
e mentioned fire-marks. William Cowper, George A. Fother- 
gill, James and Horace Smith, and others have enriched 
their metaphors with the aid of these picturesque devices. 
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Fig. 13— ASSOCIATED F1IREMEN’S OF PITTSBURGH. (2850) 
Size, 8 x 8 inches. ‘ 
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T is surprising 
how long it has 
taken the clocks 

of Lemuel Curtis to 
come into favor with 
the collector. To be 
sure, they are gener- 
ally very fancy and 
are ornately deco- 
rated,and many con- 
noisseurs, no doubt, 
look on them with 
disfavor on that account. Moreover a very curious scarcity 
of data regarding Curtis and his collaborator, J. L. Dun- 
ning, has resulted in what amounts to a suppression of 
publicity concerning these clocks and their makers: Henry 
Terry and Chauncey Jerome make no mention of Curtis 
whatever, and N. Hudson Moore gives only enough about 
him and his partner to lead an inexperienced collector to 
place them among the minor makers. Luke Vincent Lock- 
wood evidently finds the clocks of Curtis most pleasing; 
and Walter A. Dyer, although he barely scratches the 
surface of the subject, comes nearer to a true appreciation 
of the grace and elegance of Curtis clocks than does any 
other writer. 

The total number of Curtis clocks must have been com- 
paratively small, for, in comparison with the clocks of most 
other makers, they are very rare. And now that their 





Fig. 7 — Curtis WALL CLock 

Apparently contemporary with Figures 6, 
7, and 8, to both of which it shows relation- 
ship. The sweeping brass volute brackets 
of the earlier girandole have been here re- 
duced to small wooden appendages. The 
workmanship is, however, of the usual high 
order characteristic of Curtis clocks. Owned 
by Fohn W. Coggeshall. 


Fig. 2— A Curtis Ciock Drar 
Curtis dials are of iron, finely enameled and with the 
numerals delicately and beautifully applied. In the 
earlier examples Arabic numerals appear, in the later 
ones the Roman system is used. Owned by D. F. Steele. 


The Clocks of 


Lemuel Curtis 


By Water H. Durree 


The author wishes to acknowledge the aid of Elisha C. Durfee 
in the composition of this article 


beauty is appreci- 
ated more than for- 
merly, they com- 
mand prices high 
enough to make 
their “faking” 
profitable. In buy- 
ing a clock of 
presumable Curtis 
make, therefore — 
especially if the pur- 
chase be made from a general shop—the collector should 
take all possible pains to have the specimen well authen- 
ticated. 

Very little is available concerning the life of Curtis. He 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1790, and died in 
Burlington, Vermont, in 1857. He resided in Boston until 
1814, when he moved to Concord, Massachusetts, where 
he'started a clock “manufactory.” Concord was quite a 
clock center at the time. Abel and Levi Hutchins had be- 
gun work there about twenty-five years before; and a num- 
ber of their apprentices, after serving their time, had gone 
into business for themselves in that village. At the time 
when Curtis started, Samuel Whiting, Nathaniel Monroe 
and Joseph Dyer were all located there. Curtis remained in 
Concord only until 1818, when he moved to Burlington, in 
which city he lived until his death. While at Burlington 
Curtis evidently formed some sort of a partnership with 


Fig. 3 — Curtis Lyre Crock 
Apparently an intermediate stage between 
the girandole and the Grecian form shown 
in Figure 6. The lyre clock was probably 
first designed by Sawin and Dyer, from 
whom Curtis derived the idea. The board 
mount, upon which the clock is hung, is a 
recent addition. Owned by George W. Brown. 
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Dunning; but how long 
this partnership lasted 
or what part each 
played in the under- 
taking is uncertain. 

From a study of the 
clock movements, how- 
ever, we are led to the 
conclusion that thesame 
person who made the 
movements for the 
clocks marked Curtis 
made them also for the 
clocks marked Dunning. 
The writer has seen 
only one movement 
marked, and on this the 
name L. Curtis was im- 
pressed in the front 
plate. It would seem, 
therefore, that Curtis 
was the maker of the 
movements for his own 
cases and that he sold 
movements to Dunning 
as well. 

At any rate, whoever 
made the movements, 
they are well designed 
and thoroughly finished 
throughout. The plates 
are highly polished—so 
much so, in fact, that 
they come nearer to the 
finish of a French clock 
movement in this re- 
spect than do the move- 
ments of any of the 
other early American 
clockmakers. The pallets and escapement wheel are very 
thin and well made, after the manner of Simon Willard. 
Altogether they class among the best of the early move- 
ments. Because of their superior finish, too, they are quite 
easily distinguishable and are difficult to duplicate well. 
The plates of the early movements were cast and ham- 
mered and then scraped and polished. They have, in conse- 
quence, an altogether different appearance under a mag- 
nifying glass from the modern plates of rolled brass. 

So far as the writer has been able to discover, Curtis 
made only wall and shelf clocks, and by far the greater 
number were wall clocks. He made striking movements 
and plain “timepieces,” but the “strikers” are very scarce. 
We illustrate one of these ‘‘strikers” (restored) in Figures 
6 and 8. It will be noticed that there is in this no need for a 
cross-bar spanning the keystone on. the pendulum rod 
(such as some of the early movements had), to prevent the 
suspension spring from becoming bent or the top of the 
pendulum rod from becoming unhooked from the bridge 
when the clock is carried about or is laid on a table. More- 
over, the only way in which the pendulum rod can be 
taken off is by removing the dial and swinging the whole 





Fig. g—REPRODUCTION OF CuRTIS 
Lyre Cock 
This faithful copy, made by Mr. Durfee, 
illustrates characteristic features of the 
Curtis lyre case, though the form of the 
hands, and the use of the eagle are not in 
accord with Curtis precedent. Owned by 
Frank Matteson. 


which the 


—- 


pendulum to the left, so that, when the pendulum rod is 
raised, the center arbor will go into the small circle that ig 
cut in the lower right-hand corner of the keystone. 

The style of clock which Curtis evidently originated and 
which is particularly called Curtis is the girandole pattern 
illustrated in Figure 9. The clock illustrated follows the 
general lines of all its class, but it is unusual in several 
respects, and is chosen from a number of specimens for 
this reason. 

The case is of mahogany. The two front panels, the rope 
turning, the eagle ornament and base, and the base bracket 
are of pine, ornamented with gold-leaf; and the bezel is of 
brass. The side brasses are of cast brass, cored in at the 
large end and drilled at both ends for accommodating the 
stamped brass rosettes. The handles of the catches of the 
top and bottom doors are finished off with a similar rosette 
of smaller pattern. The corners of the center panel are 
ornamented with another stamping. On the bezel door 


‘there are twenty-seven balls: but if we count the place 


where the catch takes the place of a ball, there would be 
twenty-eight. These balls are made of brass. On the lower 
door there are twenty-six balls. The clock has the usual 
Curtis hands, which consist of a series of loops or circles. 
On this clock the hour hand has four loops and the minute 
hand five. 
All of these 
are usual 
features for 
this style 
of clock, 
but it is the 
only clock 
of its kind 
















writer has 
ever seen 


Fic. 5 — Curtis 

Crock Works 
(Stamped “L. 
Curtis’) 
The perfection 
of simplicity. 
Note the hand- 
turned posts, 
the hand-made 
screws. The re- 
coil escapement 
is characteristic 
of Curtis works. 
The only known 
Curtis works 
which are 
marked. Owned 
by D. F. Steele. 
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Fig. 6— Curtis SHetr Crock (striker) 
Mahogany case in the form of a Doric column 


supporting the hood. The base or plinth is withallofthe original 
- ae moulding. Owned by C. Prescott rosettes preserved. 
— The clock has, 
moreover, two unusual and striking characteristics: a sweep 
second hand, and a thermometer in the center panel with 
the degrees and markings painted on an iron plate which 
is set back from the glass and shows through it. The 
thermometer is attached to this iron plate and only a scroll 
border with the word Patent is painted on the glass. This is 
the only Curtis clock the writer has ever seen with these 
features. He has, however, seen an Aaron Willard, Jr., 
banjo clock with a thermometer in the center panel. The 
painting on the lower glass represents Paul Revere’s Ride, 
with the Old North Church in the background. 

Curtis used a number of scenes for his paintings, and 
from the different quality of them, it would appear that 
he employed several artists for their execution. The paint- 
ing representing Commerce seems to be the most common. 
Others are: Aurora, showing Phoebus driving the chariot 
of the Sun, The Shipwreck of St. Paul, The Lady of the Lake, 
and Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie. The writer has seen one 
of the last named signed Benj. Curtis and it was the 
best done of any; whether this Benjamin was a brother of 
Lemuel, a cousin, or no relation whatever is a matter 
purely of conjecture. (See frontispiece.) 

The center glass of the Curtis clocks was generally 
painted with an ornate scroll, but sometimes a shield was 
used as well. No scene appeared on this glass, and the only 
figure ever used was that of The Goddess of Liberty, dressed 
in best Empire fashion with a short-waisted, long-flowing 
gown. The date of the clock was, too, sometimes painted 
on this center glass. Almost all of the paintings somewhere 





Fig. 7 — Watt Crock (marked “7. L. Dun- 


This type of clock belongs in the same general 
period as do the clocks shown in Figures 1, 
6 and 8. The cases for all of these may repre- 
sent Dunning design. The works are by Cur- 
tis. Owned by G. R. S. Killam. 








Fig. 8 — Tue SHetr Crock (dial removed) 
Reverse of Figure 6. This illustration shows the 


on this glass method of arranging the weights and of hanging the 
: - pendulum. The clock has undergone some restoration. 

had a little Owned by C. Prescott Knight. 

touch of 


that “spruce-gum” color which seems nowadays to be 
impossible of satisfactory imitation. 

These girandole clocks are the most common of the 
Curtis make but they command the highest prices none 
the less. They vary greatly in minor details, but all have 
the same general characteristics. The base bracket, of an 
acanthus pattern, is virtually identical in all cases. The 
eagle finial ornament may be either the spread-wing pat- 
tern illustrated, with the eagle turning toward the right, 
or a drop-wing pattern with the eagle facing the front. 
The side brasses do not vary. The dials are always of 
iron slightly convexed and may be unmarked, or marked 
L. Curtis; L. Curtis, Patent; Warranted by L. Curtis, or 
Curtis § Dunning. They are never marked with Dunning’s 
name alone. When dials are unmarked, the name Curtis 
should appear in the center glass. The name Curtis or 
the word Patent is never painted on the glass of the lower 
door as it is in some of the Willard clocks. Generally the 
dials have Roman numerals, as is the case with most of 
Curtis’s clocks; but occasionally the Arabic system is 
used. Generally, too, the dials are undecorated: but some- 
times they are ornamented with gold-leaf, a sun-burst 
pattern around the center arbor and keyhole, a scalloped 
edge of black and gold, or a thin gold line around the dial 
on the inside of the circle of the numerals. 

The lower door, together with the balls on it, is always 
made of wood. The balls may be of two sizes. When the 
larger size is used, the number is twenty-six; when the 
smaller size is used, the number varies from thirty-five to 
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thirty-seven. It is generally thirty-five. The bezel door is 
generally made of brass, rarely of wood. When this door is 
of brass, the balls should be of a similar material; but if it 
is made of wood, the balls should be of wood also. The 
balls on this door vary very little in size in different ex- 
amples and their number should be twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine. The writer has seen only one original clock 





Fig. 9 —Curtis GiranDo.e Cock (“War- 


6 oa om ae 
Fig. zo — Curtis Banyo Crock (“Warranted 


——_—— 


where this number was not observed. There were eighteen 
on this; and as the clock had been found in pieces and had 
been restored throughout, it is probable that a mistake 
was made in the restoration. 

Occasionally the case of a girandole clock was painted 
white as were the presentation clocks of Simon Willard 
Such painted cases are of pine and the edge of the back : 

















Fig. 77 — Curtis GirANDOLE CLock ( 





ranted by Curtis &§ Dunning’’) 

This is the type which arouses the collector’s 
enthusiasm. An ornate “Empire” develop- 
ment of the Willard improved timepiece or 
“banjo clock,” it offers, in all instances, cer- 
tain outward features which constitute a 
primary test of authenticity. Unusual fea- 
tures are the sweep second hand and the 
thermometer. Standard are the “chain” pat- 
tern of the hands, and the treatment of the 
acanthus bracket at the base of the clock. 
Owned by Mrs. Benjamin Peckham. 


by L. Curtis’) 

A very short remove from the Willard type, of 
which it is evidently a copy. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this represents the earliest Curtis 
type, from which he developed his more elabo- 
rate forms. Owned by Philip A. Fohnson. 


A fine example, which has undergone some punish- 
ment, but which yet retains its most important 
and charaéteristic features. The surmounting 
eagle has been lost, but compare the exact identity 
of its support with that in Figure 9. The dial has 
been repainted, to its detriment. The hour hand is 
standard, but the minute hand appears to have 
been broken and shortened. Observe the placing 
and number of the balls. Rosette door catches do 
not appear. The base bracket is virtually identical 
with that in Figure 9. Owned by Mrs. L. F. O'Neill. 
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where it shows at the sides was ornamented with gold-leaf. 
The whole effect is extremely rich and beautiful. 

In Figures 3 and 4 are illustrated the only two lyre pat- 
tern wall clocks that the writer has been able to find that 
were undoubtedly made by Curtis. Figure 3 reproduces a 
photograph of an original, restored; Figure 4 is from a 
photograph of a copy identical with the original except for 
the hands and ornament. Both clocks are of mahogany 
and are well made throughout. The type marked Figure 3 
is the more unusual of the two. Except for the movement 
and the base bracket, Figure 4 is almost an exact duplicate 
of the lyre shelf clocks made by John Sawin, Joseph Dyer 
and Sawin & Dyer; and as this lyre style clock seems to 
have originated with one of these two makers, it is prob- 
able that Curtis copied the pattern from them. The finial 
ornament on Figure 3 is very unusual; so also is the strik- 
ing arrangement whereby the hours are struck on two 
piano wires which extend diagonally from the numeral 9 
on the dial to the lower right-hand corner of the case. 
There is a sounding-board under the wire stubs and-the 
wires may be tuned. 

Figures 1, 6, and 7 represent another group of Curtis or 
Dunning clocks. The cases are of mahogany veneered with 
handsomely grained crotch mahogany, but are so very 
different in appearance from any other style of clock that 
Curtis made that one cannot but think that Dunning de- 
signed them. Figure 6 is a “striker” and a shelf clock; 
Figures 1 and 7 are “timepieces” only, and are wall clocks 
It will be noticed that the same base is used for all pat- 
terns; also that the same base bracket appears on both 
Figures 1 and 7. Figure 1 is the most interesting and the 
best designed. It has a “dished” dial whereas the others 


-have flat dials. The movements of these three clocks are of 


superior workmanship throughout, and it is on the basis 
of the movements, alone, that they must be classed as of 
Curtis’s make. The movement of Figure 6 is illustrated in 
Figure 8. 

For a long time the writer could find no trace of a banjo 
clock made by Curtis, but a little while since he found one 
with a gold front which he restored and which is illustrated 
in Figure 10. The base bracket has been added and the 
lower glass is entirely new; otherwise no changes have 
been made from the original. The hands are the ones that 


were on the clock when it was found, but they have evi- 
dently, at some time, been changed. The word Patent is 
painted on the center glass and the acorn ornament is 
unusual for its kind. 

In all, there are four groups of clocks made by Curtis or 
Dunning that the writer has been able to classify: (1) 
The Girandole Style, originated by Curtis; (2) The Lyre 
Pattern, originating with Sawin or Dyer; (3) The Ogee Base 
Clock, evidently designed by Dunning; and (4) The Banjo 
Style, first made by Simon Willard. It would appear that 
Curtis produced clocks, in all of these styles, making both 
movements and cases, except perhaps the ogee base cases. 
It is quite certain that the movements in all the Curtis 
cases were made by the same person. 

The writer hopes that he will be able to find other types 
later by these makers, as he greatly deplores the scarcity 
of clocks so well made throughout. None the less, he real- 
izes that this very scarcity is one of the most impelling 
lures in the search for the antique. 

The authenticity of any antique clock is always open to 
doubt until the movement is examined; but the average 
collector is generally satisfied if the clock runs and the 
case alone shows the proper distinguishing features. Of no 
make of early American clock is this more true than in that 
of a Curtis. Yet no make of early clock is so easily and so 
conclusively distinguished by its movement. So far as the 
writer knows, the girandole is the only pattern of Curtis’s 
clock that has been “‘faked.”” Accordingly one should be 
very careful in purchasing this pattern. Once a genuine 
Curtis is found, however, it may be truly valued as a 
prize. When they were made, no Sam Slick was required 
to sell them;* and, while they may be ornate, their superior 
workmanship should validate their appeal even to the most 
discriminating collector. 


*The reference to Sam Slick is taken from the book by Thomas Chandler 
Halliburton, called The Clockmaker; or The Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick 
of Slickville. The book consists of a number of sketches concerning Sam Slick, a 
pedlar of wooden Connecticut clocks whose route covered the British Province 
of Nova Scotia. His formula for selling clocks was a combination of “‘soft sawder 
and human natur’.” The sketches appeared originally in The Nova Scotian; but 
their great popularity induced the editor of that paper to combine them in 
book form. Accordingly, this was published in a three-volume edition by Richard 
Bentley, New Burlington Street, London, in 1843; and a reprint of the first 
volume was made by Hurd and Houghton, New York City, in 1872. The sketches 
originally appeared in 1836. : 
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Figs. 1 and 2— GERMAN Cake Mou ps 
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Both are Bavarian. The second mould bears the arms of the city of Nuremberg and suggests use in turning out a rather fearsome type of indestructible ginger- 


bread, known as Niirnberger Lebkuchen. Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Out of the Bakeshop 


By Bennett MacDona.p 


began, yields itself, more readily than any other 

food, to quantity production. The baker ranks 
among the servants of humanity side by side with the 
butcher and the candlestick-maker. And who has leisure 
to count the many times that the mention of his homely 
product appears in history and fable? Moses and the shew- 
cakes, King Alfred tending the oven, Napoleon’s soldier 
with his black crust, Ben Franklin and his roll, ““One-a- 
penny, two-a-penny,” “Trot, trot to Boston,’’—the list 
might go on forever. 

Because the bakeshop is so fundamental a thing in life 
beauty often finds sustenance there, just as she does in 
other useful places, quite without the knowledge of those 
who work within them. Crude and hand-wrought as were 
the baking utensils of our forefathers, they are frequently 
endowed with nobility of both design and color. Let the 
collector of old china and porcelain who disdains the 
humble earthenware pots and pans look to his laurels. For 
I have seen, among the gleanings from old New England 
homes and bakeries, milk pitchers that might have been 


B tec" which has been the staff of life since history 


made by the gods for Baucis and Philemon; cooky-jars en- 
trancingly wide at the mouth to permit the withdrawal of 
generous handfuls; mixing-bowls and rolling-pins, and 
bread-boards as satisfactory in appearance as such things 
usually are when they are designed with wholesome respect 
for utility and for material.* 

There is, for example, the chopping-bowl belonging to 
Laura Stoddard, of Chicago, made of a black ash knot, ten 
inches across, the beauty of which lies in its grain and color 
and cannot be reproduced by photography. The two roll- 
ing-pins illustrated (Figs. 8 and 9) are as different in his- 
tory and atmosphere as possible, yet both were the gift of 
some honest lover to the sweetheart or wife at home. One 
is of Nailsea glass, twisted off cleverly at the ends and 
shaped into handles by some glass-worker’s tool. Its color 
is blue-black, with mottlings of clearest white. The other 
is of sailor’s make, cocoanut wood from the South Seas, 
with handles of walrus ivory. The shape of the handles 
was a puzzle to me until a friend who had roamed the seas 


*For examples of early American pottery see ANTIQUES, Vol. I, p. 21; Vol. Il, 
p- 113; Vol. III, p. 161; Vol. IV, pp. 166 and 170. 
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Fig. 4— German Cake Mou.p 





Fig.3 —Pie Crmmrer 





Dated 1676, and depicting Saul and David. Probably intended as an aid to the digestion 
- of Biblical history on the part of the young. Courtesy of Mahlon Moulds. 


Made from a bone 
which had already 
done valiant /service 
in the soup jkettle. 
Every part of this 
device has its pur- 
pose. Even the 
heart-shaped 
handle betokens 
steadfast devotion. 
Courtesy of Mrs. 
Emma B. Hodge. 


looked at them and exclaimed, 
“Belaying pins!” And so they 
are. The nut-brown wood with its 
strange graining, and the golden 
amber of the ivory make a charm- 
ing combination of color. 

Another utensil which bears 
the unmistakable imprint of the 
thoughtful lover is a pie-crimper 


made out of a beef bone (Fig. 3). 
The finial is heart-shaped. Every angle of this little tool 
was put to some use by the maker of pies. The wheel was 
used to trace scrolls on the crust; the fork pricked holes for 
escaping steam; the sides of the handle were destined for 
crimping the edges of the pie. These crimpers were in great 
favor in the late eighteenth century.* This one is American 
in make and belongs to Mrs. Emma B. Hodge of Chicago. 
The two rolling-pins mentioned above are the property of 
Mahlon Moulds of the same city. 


It was chara¢teristic of our pioneer ancestors that they 





*The soup-bone origin of the present crimper seems to be well attested. Con- 
cerning such crimpers in general and other “scrimshaw” work see ANTIQUES 
for June, 1922, (Vol. I, p. 260). 





Figs. 6 and 7 — Earty AMERICAN PotterY 





Fig. 5 — TurRKEY 
QuiLit Pastry 


must make the most of all the ma- 


terials the good Lord had given owe ; 
them. The feathers of the turkey ae yer cn 


are stiff and intractable, but even to the equipment 
they were put to some use. The * wally thre 

: itchen. Courtesy 
turkey wing was used to sweep the of Miss | Letra 
hearth, and the softer feathers were Stoddard. 
soaked, and the quills split and 
braided to‘form pastry brushes. Such a brush is the one 
here reproduced from the collection of Miss Laura Stoddard. 
Sometimes bright cord was braided in with the quills to 
produce a more decorative effect (Fig. 5). 

Cake-moulds are an interesting study in themselves, be- 
éause they so often bear quaint pictures and mottoes, and 
because they are of such old standing. The peasants of 
Norway and Denmark, of Lapland, and of Russia, and of 
many other countries carve the moulds of wood with their 
penknives, incorporating their ideas and fancies in the de- 
signs. From such moulds holiday cakes are turned out by 
the hundreds. In much the same way, the gingerbread horn 
book of the little English lad of the seventeenth century 
was moulded, so that as he learned each lesson he was 
allowed to eat it. Two old German moulds, dated 1676, 





Milk crock, measure, deep pie-plate (decorated in slip), pitcher, jug, pie-plate and saleratus jar. Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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belong to Mahlon 
Moulds, and were de- 
signed for spice cakes. | 
The heart-shaped | — 
mould (on: the cover) 
bears seed-pods for dec- 
oration, reminiscent of 
the seeds used in mak- 
ing the little cakes— 
cardamon, annis, 
poppy, and caraway 
were popular in those 
days. The rectangular 
mould (Fig. 4) illustrates the pledge between Saul and 
David, and is inscribed Davit-Saul. 1676 Anno. Berrenhart. 
Two other cake-moulds recently presented by Martin A. 
Ryerson to the Art Institute of Chicago are of interesting 
form. One, showing a sophisticated couple in eighteenth- 
century costumes, is from Bavaria (Fig. 7). The other bears 
the city seal of Nuremberg and a monogram (Fig. 2). 

The saleratus jar and pie-plate with sgraffito decoration 
(Figs. 6 and 7) are early American in origin and are in the 
collections of the Art Institute of Chicago, as are also the 
slip-decorated milk-crock, deep pie-plate, measure, and 
pitcher. The inscription: Salurates jar. Mrs. Hannah Craig. 
Made by George Muk. bladensburg (Maryland) dec. 1, 1848, 
provides a fairly complete pedigree. Evefi more definite is 
the ancestry of a yeast jar in the same collection. It was 
found during the rebuilding of the home of a family in 
southern Pennsylvania. Masons unexpectedly unbricked 





Fee pe” gs er : 
Figs. 8 and 9 — Two Ro.uinc-Pins 


Courtesy of Mahlon Moulds. 






One of Nailsea glass, the other of wood and ivory. Rolling-pins seem to have been a 
favorite sentimental gift in days gone, and occasionally a weapon in conjugal squabbles. 


“oe 


the old bakeshop which 
had been walled in s0 
long that no living per- 
son suspected its exis. 
tence. Here amidst the 
ruins stood a large and 
handsomely modelled 
earthenware jar, witha 
spout for escaping gas, 
lugs for tying down the 
muslin cover, and all 
the other earmarks of 
the jar intended for 
yeast. The maker of this jar seems to have sent it down to 
posterity as a proof that even in a humble object dignity 
may have its place. 

But, in general, the utensils which have ministered to the 


_gustatory satisfactions of mankind are not to be regarded 


as humble. In the kitchen they are, at the least, comely.The 
closer their intimacy with him who eats and drinks the 
more exquisite becomes their form, the more lavish their 
decoration. The radiant beauty of fine porcelain, the 
stately elegance of silver, the captivating glow, the intri- 
guing changefulness of color, the fluid rhythm of glass— 
all these, like the portly allurement of the bean pot, the 
brown enticement of the pie plate, and the demure appeal 
of the milk pitcher, we owe to that primal instinct in re- 
sponse to which, throughout the ages, man has sought to 
dignify the delights of his body through their embellish- 


ment with stray gleanings from his soul. 





Aw Otp-Time Do t’s KitcHEen 
The preceding article lends special appropriateness to this illustration of a doll’s kitchen, made originally, it would appear, in the Hudson River Valley, not 
far from Albany, and now owned by Mrs. J. Insley Blair of Tuxedo Park. The dressers and plate racks, as well as the primitive type of range, suggest 4 
considerable age for this tidy bit of construction. The mistress of the establishment and her helper are not inevitably contemporary with the frame, nor 1s 
all of the elaborate equipment necessarily of the same date. 
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Antiques Abroad 


Bones Across the Sea 


By ArtHuR HayDENn 


the bones of General Oglethorpe has died down. I took 
no hand in digging up his remains, but having dug 
up a very interesting portrait of the old general, then 
eighty-seven years of age, as he sat at the sale of Dr. John- 
son’s library in 1795, I present it to my readers. Old Dr. 
Johnson wanted to write the General’s life, varied as it had 
been. Oglethorpe was a sturdy English character; his father 
an English knight, his mother Irish. Under the Duke of 
Marlborough he gained much military experience in the 
Low Countries, and, like many Englishmen at that time, 
he entered the German service as a soldier of fortune. 

But his American career has claimed recognition from a 
private university in Georgia. His bones would have made 
a glorious heritage foraseminary. A great protest wasmade 
in England, but the Bishop of Georgia with his letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury protesting against the whole 
affair put the lid on the pro- 
je@. The people of Georgia, ap-  .-—~ Am. 
parently, had no knowledge of 4-4 7P~s, 
these digging operations until ii’ 
the cables across the Atlantic 
made them aware of these inter- 
esting happenings in their behalf. 

General Oglethorpe had a 
chequered career. He was im- 
peached by the British for mili- 
tary failures, and acquitted; but 
he founded Georgia. Not only did 
he bring English settlers, but, it 
should be noted, he brought Ger- 
man emigrants who founded a 
town called New Ebenezer. He 
had a full life in America: he con- ae 
cluded treaties with the Chero- 
kees; he fought the Spaniards, 
and he took Indian chiefs to Eng- 
land where they were received by 
the King. This was in 1734. After 
his fights in Florida and his ad- 
vent in Carolina, he returned to 
England and became a crony of 
old Dr. Johnson, of Boswell, of 
Burke, and of Goldsmith, and he drank full flagons of port 
in Fleet Street and in the:Clubs as a fine, elderly English 
campaigner of the old school should do. — 


Lier DON: Bones Across the Sea.—The storm about 











GENERAL OGLETHORPE 


* 
Dey 


* * 


Bacchanalian Revels —To talk of Dr. Johnson is to talk 
of tea and the great number of cups he drank at a sitting. 
But they were small ones. I have measured Bow and Chel- 
sea cups, eight to our present breakfast cup. But, in his 
day, port out of Portugal was the drink for gentlemen and 
scribes, as it was for Tennyson, who wrote lines to the Head 

















Drawn and engraved by Ireland, 1795, this represents the founder 
of the Georgia colony, aged 87 years, in the peaceful guise of a 
private collector at the sale of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s library, of 
which he holds the catalogue in his hand. 


Waiter at the Cock Tavern, a century and a quarter later. 

I illustrate a Spode jug representing the galaxy of classi- 
cal art which, inaugurated by Wedgwood, invaded Staf- 
fordshire. Adams, the four Scots brothers, were building in 
the classical manner from Edin- 
burgh and Dublin to the Adelphi 
in London, and made the classic 
style fashionable in all art of their 
day. The Staffordshire potters 
were caught up by this classic in- 
fluence. In consequence, we get 
jugs for ale formed as if they were 
out of the later Roman days. 
Here are boys crowned with the 
grapes and the vine, satyrs with 
cloven feet, and yet more satyrs, 
a procession of Bacchanalian 
revellers. It is doubtful if the 
Staffordshire potter knew what 
he was modeling. George Cruik- 
shank, illustrator of Dickens, was 
an early Victorian temperance 
reformer, who made engraving a 
mission.Helaunchedan onslaught 
on gin drinking and should have 
_ had this jug as a text for his 
| strictures. 

* * * 

Old Picture Frames.—At a re- 
cent auction in Paris, in conver- 
sation with a dealer, I learned 
something useful and illuminat- 
ing. In confidence he told me he 
was not out to buy the pictures, 
he was only buying the frames. 
And that set me thinking. Com- 
paring notes with London dealers 
I find that, when uncertain as to 
the origin of old canvases, they 
center on the frames, and bid for 
the frames only. This is a new 
aspect of connoisseurship. As an 
explanation it has been advanced 
to me that owners occasionally change pictures and put 
them in old frames to catch the unwary. Lithographs and 
even chromo-lithographs and oleographs have been put in 
really old frames which once held fine old oil-paintings. In 
England a style known as the “Hogarth,” a black frame 
with fine gold decoration in relief, made to encompass old 
mezzotint portraits, has been substituted to frame up later 
steel engravings. Here the dealer no doubt is right in his 
bidding for frames only. 

As to frames in general, the old Italian masters designed 
their own and used fine gilding, together with coloured pig- 
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CLock AND DIAL 
By Daniel Quare 
(¢.7700). Quare in- 
vented the “repeater” 
watch; first centred 
hour and minute hand 
of clocks, and made 
many other improve- 
ments in clock mech- 
anisms. He died 1724. 
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ments, which are bright to 
this day. Exquisite harmony 
of form environed their paint- 
ings. Much could be said 
about frames. The art of 
framing pictures and engrav- 
ings is one to be studied. 


* * 6 


Grandfather Clocks. —I illus- 
trate, not an eight-day clock, 
but a three months’ clock. 
The function of winding up 
such a clock every quarter is 
equivalent to the ceremony 
accompanying the paying of 
the electric light demands, or 
almost on the high level of altering the record to fit “‘sum- 
mer time.” It is heartbreaking for possessors of old clocks 
which have run for a hundred years without stopping to 
obey an act of Parliament and stop them for an hour at 
one end of the year, and then put them on for an hour at 
the other end. It is, indeed, sacrilege to the old inventor 
who set himself and his mechanism for continuous ac- 
curacy. 

The clock illustrated is by Daniel Quare, an important 
English clockmaker. It runs for three months, and is, there- 
fore, not of the usual grandfather eight-day variety, but 
is on the super-plane and has a dial for days of the month. 
Daniel Quare’s clocks are among the finest in the world for 
timekeepers. These old clockmakers made for posterity. 

I have a late eighteenth-century grandfather clock 
which has never been cleaned and has not stopped for ten 
years. 

The works of such pieces are simple and easily under- 
standable even by the novice. The catgut on the drums 
has only to be oiled to keep it in fit condition. The cogs 
and wheels will keep on indefinitely, approaching thus the 
two desiderata of perpetual motion and indestructibility. 





* * * 


English Beauties.—It was Lely who peopled the galler- 
ies at Hampton Court with the languishing favourites of 
Charles II. It was Sir Joshua Reynolds who perpetuated 
the loveliness of English beauty in his eighteenth-century 





S1LENus PircHer (late 78th century) 
Classic in thought, this pitcher shows an interpretation drawn from Flemish 
sources—perhaps a Silenus procession by Rubens. 


canvases, further immortalised, as the old painter ac- 
knowledged, by the mezzotints of McArdell and others, 
Pigments are fugitive. Turner, one day not far distant, 
will only be known by his engravers. Hence, as a message 
to collectors, may I say here, buy and continue to buy all 
engraved work after Turner. 

After Reynolds and Hoppner, and Raeburn, came Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. Once his portraits fell flat at the auc- 
tion sales. Fifty years ago there sold for shillings what a 
hundred times the price could not buy to-day. I illustrate 
an engraving by G. T. Doo of one of his portraits. In 
every respect it is charming. 





AFTER Sir THomMas LAWRENCE 
A portrait of Lady Selma Meade, engraved by G. T. Loo; a brilliant example 
of portraiture and of the engraver s art. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


The Ghost of Christmas Past—A ‘Reverie 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


Christmas Carol of Dickens still rings around the 
English-speaking world, and stirs, as no carol ever 
stirred before, the heart of humanity. The Chimes still ring 
on Christmas eve, and The Cricket on the Hearth still chirps 
merrily beside the open fireplace. But though the Christ- 
mas books of Dickens and Thackeray remain for us the 
embodiment of the very spirit of the holiday, the Ghost of 
Christmas Past rises at this time of year. And, though the 
tables of the bookstores are laden down with the new-born 
books of Christmas Present, the ghosts of literature beckon 
us back to the time when the children of a by-gone cen- 
tury were fascinated by the books of that period which is 
referred to reverently by the older writers,and contemptu- 
ously by the younger ones, as the “late Victorian.” 
Dickens’ and Thackeray’s Christmas books are im- 
mortal. Every year, about this season, a new edition of 
someof themcomes out to delight the children of Christmas 
Present. Those older ones, who read ANTIQUEs and collect 
antiques, much prefer the first editions of those famous 
classics of the Natal Day. But the gay covers and large 
print.and many pictures of the modern Christmas book 
brings to no child of today a more rapturous thrill than 
came to the children of the eighteen-eighties. Neglected 
and thrown aside by the next generation, the Christmas 


M corn is dead, dead as a door nail, but The 


‘gift books of that period had an irresistible fascination for 


the juvenile mind. 

For Christmas is primarily the golden time of the chil- 
dren: and the publishers of the ’eighties and ’nineties knew 
it as well as those of today. The hardy annuals, Mother 
Goose, Atsop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, and a host of others which come to memory, were in 
the habit of bearing new Christmas blossoms. The critics 
of that day regarded the annuals like Friendship’s Offering 
and The Young Lady’s Annual as far removed from the 
“artistic and sumptuous folios” of the day. Noah Brooks, 
reviewing in The Book Buyer of 1890 the Christmas books 
of the year, asked pertinently: 

“Will the dilettanti of thirty years hence look on these 
offerings of ours with the same mild amusement with which 
we regard the annualsof 1830? It seemshardly possible that 
art can go much further than in this beautiful folio, Tzme’s 


Footsteps, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., for example. 


It is a record of red-letter days, days made memorable by 
rare pleasures; and these delightfully illuminated pages are 
arranged for the recording of special holidays, visits of 
dear friends, choice bits of music, books read, and other 
pleasures of the fleeting months. The artistic printing, like 
so much that is new this year, comes from Nuremberg.” 
Yes, Mr. Brooks, the dilettanti are amused. And further- 
more, “Made in Germany” has gone out of fashion. 
Palmer Cox’s Brownies still remain a possession of child- 
hood, but Mrs. Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy and Sara 
Crewe* are very likely to be regarded by the children of the 


present as unmitigated little prigs, with a surfeit of sweet- 
ness. Andrew Lang’s Fairy Books are now sought not by 
the juveniles, but by elderly book collectors. Boy Scout 
literature has largely supplanted those Handy Books of 
Dan, Lina, and Arabella Beard. Zig-Zag Fourneys are un- 
dertaken now by juvenile drivers of automobiles, and 
Horatio Alger’s boys Struggling Upward are regarded by 
young and old alike as a joke. Treasure Island, indeed, has 
become a classic, in spite of its tragic mangling by the 
movies. But these are Ghosts of Christmas Past for chil- 
dren who feel themselves a very essential part of a world of 
realities. 

Then there were the “books of travel.”’ People in those 
days (think of the nineties being “those days!) went about 
less and took life more leisurely than they do now. The 
automobile was the immature “horseless carriage” and the 
aeroplane was associated in the popular mind only with 
Darius Green and his flying machine. Those who had 
traveled abroad or at home felt it incumbent to relate their 
experiences to a wider circle than those about the home 
fireside. So there was, about Christmas time, a large out- 
put of books of travel. Nowadays a publisher would look 
askance at any “book of travel,’ for everybody has 
traveled and all paths are familiar. The North Pole has 
been found, the South Polar regions explored, the Dark 
Continent has been illuminated and the Great American 
Desert has become an oil field. What other travelers have 
seen has no interest for the man who has seen things for 
himself, and if there still exists any one who likes to read 
books of travel written by masters of the art of description 
he must perforce visit the second-hand stores. There these 
books will be found, in any quantity—the Ghosts of Christ- 
mas Past. 

There were the “holiday art books” like Home Fairies 
and Heart Flowers, with poems by Margaret E. Sangster— 
*member her?—and “twenty pictures of children’s heads, 
with floral embellishments, head and tail pieces and initial 
letters,” by Frank French. French was,—or rather is, for 
he is still living—one of the greatest of American wood en- 
gravers; and, while this gift book, like most others of its 
time, was sentimentally mushy, such publications were 
always in great demand for Christmas gifts. What has be- 
come of them all nobody knows, and few care to wonder. 
Yet, if the collector of wood engravings is seeking examples 
of the work of our most famous American engravers of this 
golden age of wood engraving, he may find many such in 
the old holiday art books. Abbey’s illustrations to a new 
edition of She Stoops to Conquer; Holmes’s The Last Leaf, 
illustrated by G. W. Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith; 
Bric-a-Brac Stories by Mrs. Burton Harrison, with the 
illustrations by Walter Crane; Manon Lescault, with the 





*Curiously enough Sarah Crewe is still one of the most popular children’s 
books, and has just been re-issued in a new edition under the title of The 
Little Princess. —Ep. 
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pictures by Maurice Leloir; The Sermon on the Mount, to 
which Harry Fenn, F. S. Church, Hy. Sandham, W. L. 
Taylor, and others contributed drawings of varying 
strength and quality, and for which Sidney L. Smith fur- 
nished decorative borders, are not unworthy of study; 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, with illustrations which still 
have the power to charm,—these were the “art books” of 
that long-ago Christmas season. 

There were also, as a development of this popular taste 
for “art” in a time when 
the chromo was in its 
glory, books of etchings, 
which had, in a measure, 
supplanted the demand 
for fine line engravings. 
Back in 1875, only ten per 
cent of the prints sold by 
Keppel were etchings. By 
the late eighties the pro- 
portion had risen to sixty 
per cent of total sales; 
and, though many crimes 
were committed in the 
name of etching, the way 
was being paved fora just 
appreciation of this form 
of art,as we came to know 
it later, in the work of 
Parrish, of Pennell, and 
of that greatest etcher of 
all time, James McNeill 
Whistler. 

The process ‘‘half- 
tone,” which came in 
about this period, marked 
the end of the wood en- 
graver’s art, now happily 
being revived in new 
forms. Joseph Pennell is 
unsparing in his denunci- 
ation of the process plate, 
and, if any collector of en- 
gravings needs a mental 
shaking-up, I advise him 
to get Pennell’s Scammon 
lectures at the Chicago 
Art Institute and to read 
in The Graphic Arts what 
he has to say about the 
half-tone: 

“By its use paintings 
can be reproduced and 
any sort of drawing; consequently a tribe of money grub- 
bers have arisen who can’t draw, can’t paint, but have 
formed a combine, and the screen and the artless editor 
are altogether responsible for the utter downfall of Ameri- 
can illustration.” 

But Christmas ought not to raise unpleasant memories, 
and so we may well go further back over this period to the 
time of the great wood engravers: Wolf, Timothy, Cole, 
French, and a few others, to find the best work of what 


An Art Gone By 
This is a reduced reproduction from a wood engraving, after nature, by Frank 
French, one of America’s foremost wood engravers, still living. The art of the old 
time wood cut has been revived, but it is doubtful that hand engraving of this 
painstakingly exquisite type will ever again come into general use. 





ee 


was then a “new school” of young Americans, influenced 
by the homecoming of the young painters who had been 
imbued with the ideas of the great Barbizon school. The 
engravers had a fight on their hands, as have the Poets 
and the writers of the New Dispensation of today; but 
they fought bravely, and their work remains to us, easily 
acquired in the books now to be found in the second-hand 
bookstores. In spite of the increased difficulties of their 
craft, they interpreted a deeper artistic feeling with a truer 
appreciation of values 
than hadever been shown 
up to that time. If, in due 
course, the demand for 
cheapness and facility 
drove them out of busj- 
ness, so much the worse 
for the public that de- 
manded cheapness and 
facility, say I. 

Some day the engrav- 
ings of the masters of this 
golden period of engrav- 
ing will be treasured, and 
they will have become 
scarce through an earlier 
lack of appreciation. So, 
in browsing in the second- 
hand stores for Christmas 
books which are both 
cheap and worthy of pre- 
servation do not overlook 
those of the Victorian en- 
gravers. Comparing them 
with the illustrated books 
of today one may echo 
the query of Noah Brooks: 
Will the dilettanti of 
thirty years hence look 
upon these things of to- 
day with “mild amuse- 
ment?” 

Then there was another 
kind of Christmas litera- 
ture—that of the periodi- 
cals. The young Scrib- 
ner’s, Wide Awake, St. 
Nicholas, the older Harp- 
er’s,—what delights are 
still hidden in their now 
neglected and_ yellowing 
pages! And the literary 
magazines and periodicals 
of that day! I know of no better fun for a winter’s even- 
ing than reading the advertisements of these publications, 
filled with the Ghosts of Christmas Past. It recalls what 
Stevenson said, in 4n Inland Voyage, of his poring over 
maps: “The names of places are singularly inviting; the 
contour of coasts and rivers is enthralling to the eye; and 
to hit in a map upon some place you have heard of before 
makes history a new possession.” So it is with those old ad- 
vertisements of books. The names are even more inyiting 
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than those of places; the contemporary criticisms are like 
finding an unexplored coast, and to hit upon the name of 
some one book which has survived to the present is to ex- 

erience a real thrill of pleasure. Alas, the ghosts far out- 
number the realities! 

A pleasant ghost is raised by the book collector who 
finds in one of these magazines, in January, 1890, that 
Bernard Quaritch, the great “King of Booksellers” as he 
was called by an American writer, and who modestly ac- 
cepted the proffered crown, is coming to New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Chicago to exhibit some of his 
crown jewels. “The first imperial jewel in our exhibition,” 
the advertisement announces, “is a manuscript in golden 
letters upon purple vellum, written at a period half way 
between the birth of Christ and the discovery of America.” 
It is a pleasure to the collector to recall that this manu- 
script remained in America and found a permanent home 
in the library of J. Pierpont Morgan. Then to read of a 
copy of the Psalter of 1459, the most magnificent work 
ever printed, actually for sale! The pleasure of the col- 
leGtor in reading old priced catalogues is nothing to the 
charm of such advertisements, which give these books 
reality. Ghosts of giants, these were, and today they loom 


even larger in stature in the appreciation of book collec- 
tors. These ghosts seem once more to have assumed flesh 
and blood, while the contemporary pieces of literature are 
thin and shadowy beside them. There were books enough 
being published then, in all conscience; and they were con- 
sistently reviewed as books are reviewed today. But now- 
adays the current is so wide and swift that he must be a 
brave swimmer who attempts to breast the flood of litera- 
ture. Perhaps thirty years hence—but who knows? 

Those of us who have not yet fathomed the new mys- 
tery of Einstein, and who, by reason of our interest in the 
old and rare, know that time is fleeting, need not go so far 
back into the past to find antiquity. So much for rela- 
tivity. Beside the Bible of Gutenberg, the New England 
Primer is modern literature, as that in turn is antique be- 
side Alice in Wonderland or Treasure Island, which are 
“old” books to the children of today. Each year the snows 
fall on the new-made graves of literature, and, at each 
Christmas season, the ghosts walk abroad, to be seen by 
those who have seeing eyes, as they beckon to the genera- 
tion of new-born books to join them in the shades where 
they may sleep forever in the blessed Nirvana of oblivion, 
or, perchance, achieve an immortality. 





Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased through this magazine. Address, Book Department. 


Tue Cottector’s Wuatnot: Compiled by Cornelius Obenchain Van Loot, Mil- 
ton Kilgallen and Murgatroyd Elphinstone. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; 147 pages, 23 illustrations. Price, $2.50. 

i Collector’s Whatnot, A Compendium, Manual and Sylla- 

bus of Information and Advice on all Subjects Appertaining to 


- the Collection of Antiques both Ancient and not so Ancient—Such 


are the devastingly inclusive title and sub-title of this learned 
contribution to the science of collecting. Some may find in this 
apparent imperialism of wisdom a certain unseemly quality of 
vaingloriousness. But the test of that lies in the book itself. Hav- 
ing read it with care, we absolve it of any hint of undue egotism 
or conceit. To leap, as does this volume, into the very thick and 
midst of the “moustache-cup” era, and to embrace its rugged 
beauties openly and unabashed, requires more than mere scholar- 
ship. It requires bravery of so high an order that, even if it be 
accompanied by some personal bravado, it is as far beyond 
criticism as beyond belief. 

Dedicated ““To the Resigned Husbands and Wives of All True 
Collectors,” and containing an exhaustive and exhausting preface 
by Cornelius Obenchain Van Loot, D.A., C.O.J., President of the 
American Academy for the Popularization of Antiquities, the 
book is sure to gain and hold the attention of all antique lovers— 
indeed of lovers in general, and others less particular. 

But, perhaps, before we dissec&t The Collector's Whatnot and 
lay bare its not too modest contents to our readers in order that 
they may be able to discuss the book intelligently, yet without 
unduly exerting themselves by reading it, it would be well to say 
a word about the American Academy for the Popularization of 
Antiques, under whose auspices the volume is published. 

This society, which is in no way to be confounded with the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to New England Kitchens, 
was founded—so our book informs us—on February 14, 1911, by 
Eben S. Twitchett, B.B.S., Cornelius Obenchain Van Loot, D.A., 
C.O.J., etc., Raymond L. Pry, A.B., A.M., and Professor Mil- 
ton Kilgallen, F.R.S. It has, as is so aptly—almost soulfully— 
not to say profoundly—stated in the preface “not only awakened 
untold numbers of people to the refining value of something really 


old, but has cleared up 
those highly important 
moot points:— ‘When 
does a thing cease to be 
merely o/d and become 
an antique? And when 
is an antique not an 
antique?” 

Besides settling these 
much-discussed ques- 
tions, the Academy has 
other weighty work to 
its credit; for it has “‘col- 
lected, collated, segre- 
gated, documented, an- 
notated, and filed over 
7,300 pounds of reports 
on American-owned an- 
tiquities alone (August 
28, 1922).””* 

The Academy has been particularly fortunate in securing the 
services of Professor Milton Kilgallen, F.R.S., to compile and 
edit the notes and papers thus collected. Professor Kilgallen’s 
great work needs, of course, no mention in these columns.} It 
will be rivaled if not surpassed, by The Collector's Whatnot, 
which we shall now analyse carefully as befits such a magnum opus. 

The first paper in this inspiring collection is by Eben S. 
Twitchett, the founder of the Academy, who, in twenty-seven 
pages, dilates on the opportunities awaiting the present-day col- 

*Since this date the Academy has added 2323 ounces of material to its files, 
besides publishing several notable handbooks, a detailed account of which ap- 
pears at the end of The Collector's Whatnot.—Eb. 

For the benefit of the few readers to whom this work is unfamiliar we need 
only add that it concerns Bores and Borers and may be procured from the 
A.A.P.A. Details and prospectus sent on request. The suggestion here offered 
that holes were first invented as a hiding place for those seeking escape from 


Bores, instead of the Bore, so to speak, making the hole and pulling it in after 
him, as is usually supposed, is calculated to arouse violent discussion.—Ep. 
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Fig. 7—Tue Rarest PossiBie Finp 
Chest on frame, with padlock open and 


restorative contents almost intact. 














New Books for COLLECTORS 
Suitable for Christmas Presents 


as listed in the November issue of 
ANTIQUES —and many other re- 
liable books on every phase 
of collecting, may be examined in 


The Collector’s Corner of 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 





270 Boyuston STREET, Boston, Mass. 


eMNrs.cA. Bradlee Hunt 


wishes her friends to know that she is moving her antique 





shop from its present location, Chappaqua Village, New . 


York, one-quarter of a mile to her home on the O/d Kipp 
Road. Here she will be ready, as before, to serve old cus- 
tomers and new from her extraordinarily large collection 
made up of all kinds of furniture in mahogany, maple,wal- 
nut, and pine, both in original and refinished condition; 
paneling, hooked rugs, glass, china, samplers, brass, iron, 
pewter, hardwood, lanterns, slip ware, etc. A great number 
of these pieces are most suitable for Christmas gifts. 


You are cordially invited to write or call. Telephone, CHAPPAQUA 22 





Christmas Greetings to 
Our Customers! 


Houtpay Repvuction on gifts appreciable not only to the 
pursuer of things antique but also to the lover of things 
intrinsically beautiful. 

Sandwich glass candlesticks, plates, saucers, cup plates, 
compotes, covered bonbon dishes, and salts; Sheffield candle- 
Sticks, and fruit dishes; pink lustre tea pots, sugarbowls, creamers, 
and cups and saucers; and a great many more things too numer- 
ous for us to tell you about here. 


YEARS AGO 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts 
Mrs. G. N. BRoTHERS Telephone, 224-w 


ANTIQUES 


HistTorIcaAL AND Op BLuE CHINA 
China Vases 
Lustre Pitchers 
Perfume Bottles 
Pewter Porringers 





Finger Bowls 
Sandwich Glass Salts 
Sandwich Glass Sauce Dishes 
Sandwich Glass Candlesticks 
LarcE Astra Lamp, with 934”’ globe. 
Sitver Lustre Teapot (diamond pattern) 
Fie Grasses — Plain with etching at top; fluted and etched; 
3-piece molds (sunburst pattern, etc.) 
Jenny Linp Mirror 


Mrs. C. A. BROUWER 


260 Brow STREET East Provipence, R. I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 





lector in storing up new 
wine for old bottles. The 
almost celestial timeliness 
the far flung pertinence ft 
such an article can hardly 
be over-praised. Owing to 
a widespread mistrust of 
the healthfulness of using 
ash barrels open to vulgar 
scrutiny, some of our first 
families are beginning to 
suffer embarrassing accy- 
mulations of glassware. 
Mr. Twitchett’s sugges- 
tions should aid in remoy. 
ing embarrassment while 
retaining the glassware. 

As against collecting the antiques of the past our author 
argues, furthermore and delightfully, for the collecting of antiques 
of the future. “The intoxication of tearing the veil from the in- 
scrutable hereafter, the blood-quickening element of risk, as one 
selects and stores away the antiques of tomorrow-years,” what is 
there to compare with it? What indeed? Such intoxicating risks 
call for vision! They have been known to destroy it!! But 
Founder Twitchett’s prevision is not confined to bottles and 
their use. He takes us into his confidence concerning his own 
collection of fifty-years-later treasures,—the felt pennants of 
flivver owners, the cigar lighters and flower holders of limousine 
magnates, and those finely wrought silver handles devised by 
twentieth-century genius for lending the touch of exquisiteness 
to the act of gnawing yellow corn from the cob. 

The next essay is entitled, Hints for Buying from Original 
Sources, from the copious pen of Cecilia Lefingwell Prynne, who 
is—may we whisper it confidentially—in private life, Mrs. Gutz. 
In brief, concise form, cross indexed by object, subject, and verb, 
and emphasized by a brilliant selection from the other parts of 
speech, she gives us typical dialogues to be used in buying an- 
tiques for a mere song from unsophisticated and hence unsus- 
pecting owners. To be able to accomplish this is, in her judgment, 
an indication of a fine artistic appreciation unsullied by those 
crass commercial considerations which usually dominate the 
minds of persons who have something which she wishes to acquire. 
All that one needs is the example of Mrs. Gutz, plus some nerve, 
to accomplish wonders in separating old families from their most 
cherished heirlooms. 

We earnestly wish that we might continue to outline The 
Collector’s Whatnot, but undue space has been pre-empted by less 
important considerations.* We may add merely that, in some 
chapters, which are reprints of talks given before the A.A.P.A,, 
we perceive the rich mine from which many a well-known writer 
on antiques has drawn pyritic gold. The sketch by Murgatroyd 
Elphinstone, A.B., A.M., F:A.A.P.A.,f entitled The Secret of 
Success, displays similarities to that well-known book, The Col- 
lector Stuck, which are hardly attributable to accident; while 
Horse Chestnut, by an anonymous authoress, exhales a swooning 
aroma such as we have encountered in the mcre publicly ac- 
claimed writings of another. 

Before this review is closed the typographical excellence of 
The Collector’s Whatnot must be mentioned. The type, headings, 
and illustrations are of a hideousness perfectly adjusted to the 
character of the text and are, therefore, most helpful in creating 
that so-sought-for-and-elusive feeling—atmosphere. The head- 
pieces are almost entirely from woodblocks, as is the usual case 
with heads. The pen drawings make no apologies to Joseph 
Pennell. The picture reproduced herewith (Fig. 7) of an early 
New Jersey sideboard is typical of their general excellence. 





Fig 2—ANTIQUE BED 
The author mistakenly speaks 
of a mahogany inlay. 


*These may be found on pp. 267 to 293.—Eb. 
tMr. Elphinstone was, as,many of our readers may remember, lecturer on Scroll- 
work and Frats at Sinsabaugh University during the winter of 1917-18.—Eo. 
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We are grieved to observe certain errors calculated—it must 
frankly be stated—to draw a smear across the archaeological emi- 
nence of the authors of so important a work. For example, in 
the cut opposite page 144, reproduced herewith (Fig. 2), there is 
pictured an “old Virginia four-poster inlaid with mahogany.” 
Even a cursory examination of this cut should render it obvious 
that—whatever the local tendencies of the cabinet-makers of the 
period when this piece was made—the inlay in this case is not 
mahogany , but ebony. 

Nevertheless, taken all in all and about and about—the book is 
one that will afford much talk and some conversation. It will be 
referred to wherever collectors meet. It should, without fail, be 
on the shelf with every antiquer—the gift of loving friends. If 
John Phoenix* had been resurrected from the ashes of three- 
quarters of a century since, and had been set the task of compil- 
ing this book, he could hardly have done better than the present 
authors. 


Wares or THE Minc Dynasty. By R. L. Hobson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 240 pages; 128 illustrations, 11 colored. Price, $25.00. 


i ee is the extent of the opportunity to procure this book: 
there have been printed for sale, 24 copies on Japan paper 
bound in vellum, supplied with an extra color plate and signed by 
the author; 250 copies on English hand-made paper, bound in 
pigskin, supplied with an extra color plate and signed by the 
author; 1500 numbered and 500 unnumbered copies printed on 
rag paper and bound in canvas. The type has been distributed. 

Confronted by that numeration, the individual or the library 
possessed of active or potential interest in Chinese porcelain 
should waste no time in procuring this volume. It is one of those 
works which by the nature of its authorship, and by the fact that 
its method is that of summarizing and collating existing knowl- 
edge of a subject, wins immediate recognition for authority and 
continues to hold the field without dispute for a generation or 
more, Within a few months after publication, such a book com- 
mands a premium over the issue price: within a few years, it is 
unobtainable except rarely in the auction room. 

R. L. Hobson is keeper of the department of Ceramics and 
Ethnography of the British Museum. He has written extensively 
in the field of pottery and porcelain, both Oriental and European. 
His equipment for his present task is, therefore, of the best. He 
has, further, fulfilled his undertaking with care and exactitude, 
virtually unillumined by literary flights, or by portrayal of any 
uncritical enthusiasms. A book thus produced offers solid reading, a 
characteristic which will commend it to the student but which 
may be accepted as a warning to those who seek a generally 
gossiping guide into the mysteries of Oriental art. 

As a reference work the Wares of the Ming Dynasty is made 
speedily available by means of a tabulation of marks and inscrip- 
tions, a bibliography—not too extended, and a sufficient index. 
Fifty-nine plates offer one hundred and twenty-eight illustrations, 
of which eleven are in color. All of these are excellently repro- 
duced in scale sufficiently large for the identification of form and 
pattern and—in some cases—even of texture. 

An excellent feature of the illustrations is their brief accom- 
panying description, with its reference to the page of text discus- 
sion. This makes possible a reading of the book in true Oriental 
fashion, backwards—beginning at the end with the pictures and 
proceeding from them to technical and historical considerations. 
The method is seriously recommended as giving assurance of 
fruitful results. 

Perhaps it is worth remembering that it was Ming porcelain, 
produced from 1368 to 1644, which set Europe agape with envy: 
though the Chinese had mastered the art of porcelain-making by 
the ninth century and were even thus early exporting their 
wares. The best of it was kept at home in China: the worst of it 
was shipped abroad. That has always been the way with things 
Chinese—and Japanese as well. More than two centuries and a 


*John Phoenix, whose real name was George Horatio Derby (1823-1861), 
was in his day, perhaps, America’s finest satiric humorist. 
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SEVERAL J[talian MASTERS 








NOW ON HAND 


Christmas 


Sungestions 


Ro a discriminating friend nothing is assured 
of more appreciation than a lace centerpiece of 
old French antique lace and embroideries—hand 
made, of original design and of extreme fineness. 
Besides a variety of such lace, you will find at my 
shop a large collection of small and big articles 
most suitable as gifts. 

I have space only to list a few: Flip glasses, his- 
torical flasks, blown glass and pressed glass, un- 
usual hooked rugs, Currier & Ives prints of racing 
scenes, hunting scenes, etc., curly maple highboy, 
walnut highboy, curly maple desk, Queen Anne 
card table, Flemish day bed of beautiful design, 
Hepplewhite sideboard. 


Write me your wants, or better, call if you can. 


2 
flme. €. Tourison 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Street 














HartTrorp, Conn. 





“$295 h- 
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Attractive “Presents 


“Age doth not wither nor custom stale 
their infinite variety.” 


Every Item Guaranteed Genuine 
A (Chippendale Mahogany Narror 


With carved gilt oak leaf. Size 36 x 22 inches. 


cA Gilt and Black Picture Mirror 
Girl with black cat. Size 34 x 17 inches. 

Six Rush-Seat (hairs 
Original decoration. 

cA Gilt Front Banjo (lock 
With old pictures and bracket, by A. Willard. 


cA Hall (lock 


Mahogany case, moon dial, brass trimmings and orna- 
ments, by A. Willard, with old advertisement on door. 


cA Ship's Mercury Barometer 


Mahogany case. 
Inlaid, Swell Front, Hepplewhite Bureau 
cA Curly Maple Chest 


Of 4 drawers, very handsome. 


cA Maple Desk 


In natural color (finished) 
A Twist Leg Mahogany 2-drawer Work Table 
Several Handsome Pitchers 


In resist Lustre, Crouch ware, Sunderland, etc. 


Brass Candlesticks 


In pairs: all old and good condition. 


Ship Models 


20 of them in all sizes and prices. 


Ship Lanterns 


From U. S. Navy yards. 




















Antique fewelry 


Old Garnet and Cameo pieces. 


cA Solid Silver 3-piece Tea Set 
By E. Lownes, 1825. Beautiful design. 


Sheffield Candlesticks 


In pairs all sizes and prices. 


eAndirons 


In brass and iron: fenders and fireside furnishings. 


Beds 


Field, low and high post types. 
Bedspreads 


Chintz and patchwork. 











The above gives an outline of our very large and varied stock 
We guarantee everything we sell to be as described. 
We solicit enquiry for anything antique. 


BosToN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 0259 







$2.96} 


half of production brought changes of form and an immense 
variety of patterns. It saw the development from experimentalism 
to the highest dexterity both in the making and in the decoration 
of porcelain. 

The attempt to achieve separation and classification in so vast 
a field requires courage, but Mr. Hobson has not shrunk from it 
He establishes periods within the great period and distinguishes 
the work of the imperial potteries from that of miscellaneous 
establishments. He discusses shapes, patterns, textures and quali. 
ties; points out the pitfalls which lurk in the colleétor’s path and 
tells what is not Ming, as well as what is. If at any point, his 
data or his conclusions are open to question, no one less well 
equipped than he, himself, is qualified to disclose the fact. 





Antiques in Leéture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions in 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial 
office, if possible, not later than the fifteenth of each month, for publication on the 
thirtieth. This service is free of charge. 


LECTURES 


Boston, Mass.:—Museum of Fine Arts— 
Wednesday Conferences:— 
Prints. Henry P. Rossiter, December 5 and 12. Fee, $1. 


Sunday Talks:— 
Paintings. Mr. Ernest L. Major, December 9, at 4 p.m. 
Egpytian Ceramics. Mr. William H. Graves, December 16, 

at 4 P.M. 

Mr. A. J. Wace, former Director of the British School at 

Athens, will lecture, December 5, at 4 P.M. 

Cards announcing further Sunday talks will be sent to 
any address upon application to the Department of Publica- 
tion and Instruction. 

Boston Public Library— 
Sunday Lectures:— 
Bells and Bell Ringing. Mrs. Arthur A. Shurtleff, December 

16, at 3.30 P.M. 


EXHIBITIONS 


HartrorbD, Conn.:—Wadsworth Athenaeum, 

December 1-31—Exhibition of hand woven American textiles, 
10-4 Daily including spreads, coverlets, linen, towels, 
2-5 Sunday dresses, etc., 


New York City:—Anderson Galleries, 
December 3-15—-Exhibition of necklaces, beads, Roman and 
Greek glass from the Azeez Khayat collection. 


ecember 3-24—Exhibition of furniture, tapestries and screens 
from the Karl Freund collection. 





Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 
NEW YORK: Tue American Art GaLteries, 30 East 57th Street. 
December 3, 4 Part two of the William F. Gable library—View from 
afternoons November 3o. 
December 5 
afternoon and evening 
December 3 Library of Mr. Jules Kahn—View from November 30. 
evening 
December 6, 7, 8 Colleétion of French, English and Italian furniture, 
afternoons porcelain, and tapestries, from the estate of Hermann 


Lans—View from November 3o. 
December 10, 11, 12, 73 Furniture, paintings, silver and glass from the estate 


afternoons of Ellen B. Roberts—View from December 7. 
December 14, 15 Collection of the late Henry T. Dortic, comprising 
afternoons French furniture; bronzes, Chinese porcelains, faience, 
paintings and tapestries—View from December 8. : 
December 18, 19 Laces, linens and bedspreads from the Pietro Cattadori 
afternoons colleétion—View from December 15. 


a 
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NEW YORK: Tue ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue at 59th St. 

December 3, 45 5,6 Early American and English furniture, glass, mirrors, 
afternoons clocks, from the colleétion of Fred J. Peters. 

December 3, 4) 5 Collection of books and manuscripts relating to the 
evenings early West. 

December 6 Currier & Ives prints from the collection of Fred J. 
evening Peters. 

December 7, 8 Irish and English silver, glass and furniture. 
afternoons 


December 10, II, 12 Part two of the library of Mr. John Quinn. 


afternoons and evenings 
December 13 
afternoon and evening 
December 14, 15 


Library from the Middle West. 


Early American furniture collected by Mrs. Frank W. 


afternoons Duke. 

December 17 Library of Mrs. Clara B. Fort. 
evening 

December 17, 18,19, 20 Colleétion of modern and antique furniture, etc. 
afternoons 


a outstanding sale of the season so far has been Part I 
of the late William Whiting Nolen collection. Mr. Nolen, 
known for many years to Harvard men as “The Widow,” and 
perhaps the most famous of private tutors, was also well known 
as a collector of American antiques. The sale of his collection 
was widely heralded and largely attended. Many purchasers 
were Harvard men who had studied under Mr. Nolen, and who 
wished to acquire some relic of “The Widow.” Prices, for this 
reason, fluctuated greatly, notably in the smaller pieces. For 
example, an eight-inch Staffordshire Toby (No. 249), brought 
365, and another, very similar (No. 250), brought $4o. It is un- 
fortunate that publicity has been given mainly to the high prices. 
* * * 

The Nolen sale had an unusual number of clocks—over fifteen 
attributed to the Willards—Aaron and Simon. The highest 
figure brought by a Willard clock was $800 for a presentation 
piece, the lowest $105. 

* * * 

It wasobserved that, among the examples of historical Stafford- 
shire table ware, the views of places in and around New York 
brought, in every instance, higher prices than those of other 
places. Whether this is due to the large number of collectors who 
specialize in New York memorabilia, or to the dominance of the 
city, is a question that cannot be answered here. 

* * * 

The later auction season promises to be a busy one. There are 
several notable libraries to be sold this winter at the American 
Art Galleries, and the Anderson Galleries have some interesting 
furniture sales scheduled, notably the Margolis auctions, of which 
there are to be two more. 

* * * 

The digest of auction prices is offered below in a new form, 
which it is hoped may prove convenient. The pieces are listed 
alphabetically by class. The gallery and date, listed in italics, 
indicate the place and date of the sale in question. The name of 
the collection sold is given at the beginning of the column. The 
numbers show the catalogue numbers of the pieces. 

The prices here listed were selected from the following sales: 
Anderson Galleries, Oct. 79, 20—Mrs. E. O. Schermikow, hooked 

rugs. 

Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29, Nov. 3—Part I, William Whiting 

Nolen, furniture. 

Anderson Galleries, Nov. 5-ro—Luis Ruiz, Spanish antiques. 
Anderson Galleries, Nov. 15—Mr. Caswell Barrie, hooked rugs. 


BENNINGTON 
— Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 
os. 
167, two bowls, Lyman and Fenton & Co. isa ss leita aay eek ae eS 
171, three tortoise shell dishes . . Eas Wea ae a ae 
175, Lion of St. Mark’s, length 12 ile fora 7 ii Sg tes ay, Memes 105.00 
182, two tortoise shell crocks. . . Sete ee ete i Mea Sao 
185, two tortoise shell candlesticks. . . . . - + + «© «© « «+ 25.00 
Igi, deacon tortoise shell bottle. . . . «© . - + «© + © © + 3e§0 
200, two mugs, Aeighh GImChES ww ww we we we ow tw ESC 
214, teapot, tortoise shell, height 7714 inches . .« «© « «© + «© «© 42.50 








A. K. DRESSER 


Specializing in 
Early American curly maple Chests of 
Drawers 
Slat-back Arm Chairs 
Small Stretcher and Duck-foot Tables 
Early American Pewter 
Blown and pressed Glass and Prints 
A collection of old Hooked Rugs in 
perfect order. 


é 


Christmas gifts of permanent distinction 


at reasonable prices. 
Early American only. 


Bd 
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ELEVEN EAST 8th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Old English Tea & Coff ce Service 


WITH SALVER 22%’’, Georce III 
Date of Stand for Teapot ..... . 1782 
Wo. Piummer, Maker 
Date of Stand or Salver.. . . . . . . 1791 


Joun Scorie.p, Maker 


Date of Set (4 pieces) ....... . 1800 


Joun Eames, Maker 
A rare opportunity to get a complete service 
PRICE $1,500.00 


GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 


Gold and Silversmith 


79 CHESTNUT STREET : : BOSTON 





~$ 297} 
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CHAIRS 

(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29—Nov. 3) 
Nos. 
113, painted ladder-back, American, 18th cent. . . oe 
162, inlaid mahogany high-back arm, American, 18th cent. ae 
165, six Yorkshire Windsors, baluster legs, English, 18th cent. I = 
284, walnut comb-back corner, American, 18th cent. ‘ oe 
328, twelve carved maple fiddle-back, American, 7825 : Pe 


477, carved beech, scrolled legs, American, 17th cent. 90.0 


+ 492, carved mahogany wing-chair, American, Chippendale. . . _ 60.00 
C ollec for x4 Cah atnot sor, carved mahogany settee, two side chairs, American, Sheraton , 325.00 
= 509, fiddle-back, maple, reading arm, American, 18th cent. . 17. 0 

A GUIDE TO ANTIQUEING 513, Martha Washington mahogany high-back arm, American, 18th . 


cent... 170.00 
516, painted comb-back reading Windsor : arm, n, American, 18th cent. 1 55.00 


656, Martha Washington mahogany high- back arm, nna: 18th 


COMPILED BY 





CoRNELIUS OBENCHAIN VAN Loot 


= a, al cent.. . .« 260, 
wae Mitton KILGALLEN . pal —— —_ chair, baluster legs, Acerca 7 : —_ 
: pit 71, eight carved mahogany dining, American, Hepplew ite : 
ey MurGatroypD ELPHINSTONE = 691, four carved mahogany Chippendale, by Burling, New York. . pete 
yz OR the benefit of collectors of antiques and semi- ae ig nica alee ig. acre A, gag : : 250.00 
=F 0S : : : ; See 5) 5) K 
5 ge anaes, three SERS Conners have been ir 823, beech rocking, scroll-to rail, American, 18th cent. . ys 
Z fy) q excavating among the remains of the horse-hair and ne 822. William P “" beech : hair, American, Jacob — 
aye 2 4 ci ae 33, William Penn’s beech armchair, American, Jacobean . 8 ae, 
z ¢/ moustache cup period, and have now published the result 835, two Washington carved mahogany, maaan saeaiadtinel ; Laer 
ER of their investigation in a deliciously amusing book 1002, decorated eagle Hitchcock, American : Peley 35.00 
ON Seen psd intestine arc the besteradion of che aaa i ; 
Fi ; — ; : “ Nos. 
4 General Grant era, and the book as a whole will de- 191, Gothic carved wooden, Spanish, 15th cent. . $190.00 
light every collector. 1026, embroidered red velvet arm, Spanish, 16th cent. : 185.00 
Price, $2.50 at all Bookstores F 1204, velvet embroidered bench, Spanish, 17th cent. . . . . . . §75.00 
H CLOCKS 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY (Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 
2 Park StrEET, Boston, Mass. Nos. 
156, gilded mahogany banjo, by Willard. . . o + © « $FSO@0 
59, gany 4) y. $15 





288, painted mahogany grandfather’s, by Simon Wed... 130.00 
307, Mount Vernon gilded mahogany banjo, by Aaron Willard . . 300.00 
309, pear tree. grandfather’s, by Nath’) Mulliken, Lexington . . . 160.00 





314, mahogany banjo, by Simon Willard. . . 255.00 
475, pine mantel, miniature eae s, by Joshua Wilder, Hing 
ham. . : 435.00 
496, inlaid mahogany grandfather’ Ss, by Simon Willard . oa fo, a gaNS 
510, mahogany regulator wall, by Aaron Willard . . . 105.00 
664, mahogany grandfather’s, by Ephraim Willard, Medford 797 175.00 
669, inlaid mahogany mantel, by 4aron Willard . . 490.00 
680, mahogany banjo, Mount Vernon, by Willard. . . . . « « 155.00 
783, gilded banjo, by Aaron Willard . . . . « « «© «© « © © 270.00 
792, inlaid mahogany banjo, by S. Willard . . « -« « | i60Ibd 
810, inlaid mahogany grandfather’s, by E. W: illard, tiie. se 335.00 
824, mahogany grandfather’s, by S. Willard. . . 335.00 
8 5 (tarles Street 832, inlaid mahogany grandfather's, by Simon W illard, with original 
label, and presentation notice to town of Roxbury * © + 0) AUOOOS 
B O S i O N 1031, carved ‘mahogany grandfather’s, by Garrid Bramer. . . 100.00 


1033, miniature mahogany grandfather's, by Simon Willard, Gratton . 610.00 
1034, inlaid mahogany pear tree miniature anes Ss, by Foshua 


Wilder, Hingham . . 510.00 
1037, satinwood inlaid | mahogany grandfather s, by . - Hoadley, Ply. 
mouth . . 95.00 
DESKS 
(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29—Nov. 3) 
Nos. 
490, mahogany block-front kneehole, without brasses . . . - « $450.00 
495, mahogany block-front, slant-top, by Goddard. . . . . « + 525,00 
686, carved walnut block-front, slant top. . bus @, @ So eee 
687, mahogany kneehole lady’s writing, English Be sae “A «205.00 
692, carved mahogany block-front secretary-bookcase, American. » goo.00 
694, inlaid mahogany secretary, American . . 2 - + «© + © + 435,00 
774, child’s pine slant front, American én xe 50.00 
782, satinwood and mahogany, American Hepplewhite 2 + 6 © + 900.00 
800, inlaid mahogany secretary, American . 2 2 os 6s + 9 2S 
815, mahogany, American . -- 130.00 
1020, inlaid walnut kneehole, Queen iis sx we ee: le 175.00 
(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 5-10) 
Nos. 
149, writing cabinet, Spanish, 17th cent. . « $185.00 
oA large col le& ion 952, lacquer escritoire, Spanish, 18th cent. . 280.00 
° GLASS 
0 if t h e F inest a if (Lhe Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 
Nos. 
ol d New E ngland 20, two Wistarburg canes. «2. ee ee ee ee et $8.00 
21, two Wistarburg rolling-pins . . «©. - e+ + + es ee ¢ Pc 
1 24, three millefiori paperweights . . 2... e+ e+ e+ ee et 5 
of urniture 25, Wistarburg pitcher, height 634 inches . «© « «+ + + + eo ris 


26, two Stiegel flint candlesticks, height 6 inches . 
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27, Stiegel covered mug, height 70 inches 

2g, Stiegel flip glass, height 542 inches eta 
375 Sandwich canary compote, height 614 inche 
38, four sapphire salts Se 8) Be Yue aes a 
40, Sandwich candlestick, white dolphin 

43, two Sandwich aquamarine candlesticks . 
48, eight silvered curtain tiebacks . aa 
53, porch hanging lantern, height 78 inches . 


HIGHBOYS 
(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 


os. 
144, elmroot, balustered legs, American . . . . 

315, inlaid mahogany, bracket feet, 18th cent. ; 
480, carved curly maple, cabriole legs, American, 7760 . 
665, carved mahogany, cabriole legs, American . 


676, carved maple, broken arch top, sunburst centre drawers, original 
Pee + 3,100.00 


brasses, cabriole legs 
681, lacquered, Chinese figures ete 
689, carved mahogany, cabriole legs, American . 
795, maple, balustered legs, scrolled stretcher 


HISTORIC CHINTZ 

(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 
Nos. 
730, panel, Bust of Washington, 17 x 14 inches . 
733, panel, American Triumphant, 21 x 31 inches . 
736, panel, naval scenes, framed, 32 x 24 inches 
739, panel, Wasp and Frolick, 434 x 534 inches . 
743, panel, Lafayette, 342 x 4¥ inches . ‘ 
757, panel, The Crystal Palace, 19 x 27 inches 


HOOKED RUGS 
(Anderson Galleries, Oct, 19, 20) 
Nos. 
118, floral design, ¢¢ x 27 inches . 
273, floral design, 97 x Qf inches. . . . 
267, peacock on ivory field, 48 x 44 inches 


(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29—Noo. 3) 
Nos. 
840, cat medallion, 48 x 30 inches 
844, stripe motives, 52 x 32 inches . 


(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 75) 
Nos. 

1, embossed effect, brown, 57 x 27 inches . 
22, red and brown border, 67 x 37 inches 
29, floral design, 79 x 24 inches . 

49, all-over star pattern, 4? x 37 inches . 

62, mottled design, 56 « 37 inches . 

99, relief work in grey, 53 « 28 inches 
104, ship design, 49 x 39 inches Z ’ 
125, woolen in relief design, 62 x 30 inches 
147, floral design, 67 x 29 inches . 

162, raised flower design, 57 x 29 inches 


LIVERPOOL WARE 
(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29—Nov. 3) 
Nos, 
381, American ship pitcher, Levi and Polly Peterson, height 9 inches 
382, pitcher, L’Insurgent and Constitution, height 8 inches ‘ 
384, pitcher, Washington in Glory, height 9 inches . 
386, pitcher, Wasp and Reindeer, height 64 inches 
388, pitcher, Masonic emblems, height 9 inches . 
391, pitcher, Bricklayers’ coat-of-arms, height 17 inches . 
402, pitcher, Success to America, height 8 inches 
407, pitcher, The Sailor’s Adieu, height 12 inches as 
414, pitcher, portrait of Commodore Preble, height 10 inches 
420, two plates, Washington, diameter 412 inches 7 
422, bowl, General Gates, diameter 92 inches... . 
437, pitcher, Boston presentation piece, height 16 inches . 


LOWESTOFT 
ee Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 
os. 

217, Chinese bowl, diameter 10 inches . 
220, Chinese bow], diameter 11 inches . 
223, Chinese mug, height 6 inches 
227, Chinese dinner service, 84 pieces . 
229, Chinese platter, /ength 16 inches 
230, Chinese dinner service, 99 pieces . 
613, Chinese teapots . _aes 


MIRRORS 
(Anderson Galleries, Oct., 29-Nov. 3) 
os. 
281, carved and gilded, American, 18th cent. 
285, two Georgian carved and gilded convex 
292, oblong gilded, American, Empire . ree 
493, moulded oblong, American, 18th cent. . . . . . + + + 


- $925.00 


120.00 
575.00 


220.00 


170.00 
485.00 
300.00 


$45.00 
125.00 
280.00 
37-50 
27.50 
40.00 


$32.50 
125.00 
35.00 


$40.00 
12.50 


$30.00 
25.00 
57-50 
20.00 
15.00 
80.00 
60.00 
55.00 
70.00 
7.50 


$97.50 
32.50 
120.00 
62.50 
37-50 
220.00 
100.00 
55.00 
350.00 
57-50 
140.00 
310.00 


$30.00 
50.00 
10.00 
200.00 
22.50 
360.00 
30.00 


« $110.00 
230.00 
30.00 
60.00 
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Vicroria Coronation Cup PLatE (1838) 


HAVE received a great many offers for the Victoria Cup 
Plate, the above illustration of which appeared in the October 
issue of ANTIQUES. To facilitate matters, I have decided to sell 
it to the highest bidder. Bids will be received up to Dec. 23rd. 
To date, $350 is the highest bid. 
Please remember that this is but one of many unusual pieces 
which constantly pass through my hands in the course of time. 


E. J. JOHNSON 


Wuirte River JuNcTION VERMONT 





James Curran 
1625 Pine Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


e 


Genuine Antiques 


Furniture, China, 
Silver and Glass, 
Andirons, Fenders 
Franklin Stoves 
Old Philadelphia 
Wood & Marble 
Mantels 





~$299}- 








OLD PEWTER 


Mr. Howarp H. CoTreRELL 


(Author of the series of articles National Types of Old 
Pewter appearing in the pages of ANTIQUES), has been 
entrusted with the disposal of the greater part of one 
of the Wortp’s Best-KNown CoLLecTions or OLD 
PEewTerR 9 of BasE-METAL Spoons (now so eagerly 
sought for by collectors). 

This collection has been on exhibition for a long 
period of years in one of the most discriminating of 
English County Museums & consists of some 


300 PIECES 


gathered together by a connoisseur of world-wide 
reputation. It comprises: 

Examples of Roman Pewter, fully authenticated; 
Stuart & other Flagons; Lidded & Unlidded Tankards; 
Baluster Measures; Bowls; Platters; Plates; Chargers; 
Candlesticks; a fine series of early base-metal spoons, 
also moulds in which such spoons:were cast (a great 
rarity), etc., etc. Particulars to bona fide enquirers. 

ALSO 

Another collection containing a unique series of 
eleven genuine Scotch Tappit-hens in various sizes; 
Flagons, Dishes, Plates, Bleeding Bowls & Porringers, 
fine Stuart LippEpD TankKarbDs, &c.,:€c.; also 

EXTREMELY RARE SEPARATE PIECES. 


Replies permitted to Mr. CoTTERELL, care ANTIQUES 
683 Artantic AvENvE, Boston, Mass. 


Colonial 
Brasses 


Wrenches & & C) 


Ornaments 


No. II 


A.L.FIRMIN 


34-36 Portland Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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PEWTER 

(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov 3) 
Nos. 
332, two bracket lamps, early American. . . . . . 2 
336, oil lamp, by Capen and Molineux, N.Y. ee 
337, double bull’s-eye whale-oil lamp . pes 
339, salt box, height 10 inches = a 
341, two French candlesticks, height 7 % inches . st 
344, Dutch horological lamp, height 1234 inches, ; eee $00 
348, two teapots, creamer, sucrier, by George Dixon & Den. viene ry © 
352, Communion flagon, English, 18th cent. . : ans Pi 
354, covered tankard, height 117 inches, by Fames Simpson sina mca 27.50 
361, blackjack flagon, English, 17th cent... . . . mae sege 1), 35.00 
367, two porringers, by Hamlin of Providence. . . . . . . , 80.00 
370, Alexander Hamilton’s inkstand . . eo kann 
376, platter by Townsend & Compton, London. . . +: 3 Shee 
377, covered tankard, height 1234 inches, — ee 8 ce op 
379, French tankard, by Deverre, Caen . . S 4 abe on 
532, twelve rat-tail spoons, Dutch, 17th cent. i * 86 be en 
G46, anketand, American, Teen cent. 65 5 6 es ks 57.50 
KO; tworporringerssDyiGalder ws ke ke ke 47.50 

STAFFORDSHIRE 
(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29-Nov. 3) 
Nos. 
234, Toby, height 10 inches. - 8 + 6 $1750 
237, two Tobies, Barmaid and Landlord, i height ZO inches oe 8 6 Flo 
241, Toby, height 8 inches... . co ey 
249, Toby, height 8 inches... 6 1 6 eee ee ew ee 6500 
262, Toby, height ro inches . . #8 we ede 
463, two groups, cow and calf, length 6 % inches + 6 ee oo) nn 
466, two groups, The Sportsman, height 7¥2 inches. . . . « «© « 42.50 
585, Toby, Nelson, height 17 inches. . . 4 3 
gol, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad plate, diameter 9 diaehes » «4 
903, Baltimore Exchange plate, diameter 10 inches. . . . . « . 22.60 
905, City of Albany plate, diameter 10 inches. . « «© « « « « 3250 
908, Boston Athenaeum plate, diameter 6% inches... .... 17.50 
919, Fort Ticonderoga tureen, length 8 inches. . . . » » » « « 250 
925, City of Albany bowl, diameter 12 inches. . . « «© « + + « 35.00 
930, hunting pitcher, Shooting Deer, height 8 inches . . . . . « 17.50 
940, New York from Weehawken platter, by Wal 6... 8 ee 
g60, dinner service, 40 pieces, various views, by Wood & Son. . . 375.00 
964, Lake George platter, length 164 inches . . . ou. 6 6 ee 
965, Winter View of Pittsfield plate, diameter 812 ie... a 27.30 

TABLES 

(Anderson Galleries, Oct. 29—Nov. 3)’ 
Nos. 

70, mahogany and cherry sewing, American . . . . «© « « « $70.00 
138, carved mahogany tilting, American, 18th cent. . . . . . . 37.50 
147, mahogany card, pine-apple shaft, American . . . . . « « 65.00 
151, inlaid satinwood, Sheraton. . . . . . s . 2 ene 
159, curly maple drop-leaf, American . . oo a oe 
161, oak gate-leg, oval-top, two leaves, Jacobean aan . 8. agiae 
295, mahogany and walnut inlaid side, English, 18th cent.. . . . 65.00 
320, lacquer tilting top, Chinese, 18th cent.. . . . . - «© + + 40,00 
479, inlaid mahogany, baluster legs, American. . . . . «© + + 75.00 
487, curly maple small, American, 18th cent. . . . . . «+ + 65.00 
494, mahogany worktable, by Duncan PAN ICE Vs) ooh ae «+ eo Tee 
499, three-part mahogany dining, baluster shaft, American . ae 
505, mahogany piecrust tilting, American, 18th cent. . . . . . 9§,00 
648, carved mahogany card, cabriole legs, American. . . . « - 235,00 
666, carved mahogany sewing, by Duncan Phyfe . . . . . « « 255,00 
670, inlaid mahogany two-part dining, square legs . . . « « + 430.00 

(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 5-70) 
Nos. 
399, large refectory, Spanish, 16th cent. . . . «©. « - + + + $225.00 
600, carved refectory, Spanish, 17th cent. . . . . . + + + « 165.00 





The 16 East 13 Street Antique Shop 


New York City 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES IN NEW YORK 


American Furniture of all sorts, especially pieces 
of the better periods 
€ 


A VERY UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF MIRRORS 
MANTELS os PANELLING se IRONWORK 
NO REPRODUCTIONS 
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Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Connecticut 


Has opened a shop at 


1o East 53rd Street 


New York City 
: ’ 
Early American Furniture 


Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 


Large Assortment of 
Hooked Rugs 
We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 


Estimates given. 








soem) STOWELL S |i 





beautiful Colonia] appearance. 
+ 


or Colonial brass spire. 
+ 


Regular Size Banjo (locks 
Prices, $50 to $100 
Miniature Banjo Ciocks 


New Haven - - $13.50 up 
WattHaM - - $40 and $45 


Mowe, 


Jewelers for over 100 years 
24 WINTER St., Boston 















iB Ks old original “banjo” clocks, 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- 
lent modern reproductions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- 
duction of this historic type of clock, 
prized for accurate timekeeping and 


poe Waltham weight-driven 
movements—hand-finished cases, 
either plain mahogany or mahogany 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle 


Antiques & Rarities 
Private Sale 


and for those collectors and connoisseurs 

who recognise the unusual in genuine an- 
tiques—embracing some beautiful pieces in Ma- 
hogany and Walnut furniture, including an old 
Walnut Highboy with secret drawers, Colonial 
Sideboard, Mahogany Desk, Console and two-leaf 
Mahogany Breakfast Tables, Windsor, Queen 
Anne and Rush-bottom Chairs, a wonderful old 
Masonic Chair (as illustrated), a rare museum 


wand for those pieces for the Gift Season 


“specimen. Old and Historical China, Lustre Pitchers 


and Tea Sets, Richard Jordan Plates, old Jewelry, 
Silver Plate, etc. 


SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


Oriental Rugs and Tapestries 


IN ALL THE tbs SIZES 


A splendid assortment of antiques and reproduc- 

tions most suitable for the holiday season—Brass 

Andirons, Fenders, Poker and Tongs Sets, etc., etc. 
Mail orders carefully attended to 


? 
H. M. REID 


Antique & Art Galleries 


27-29 AG. Warren Street 


32-34 (hancery Lane 
TRENTON id NEW JERSEY 





The (olonial 
ecAntigque Store 


308 Stewart Avenue 
Ithaca, New York 


EFORE making your pur- 
chases for Christmas send 
for our illustrated folder. It de- 
scribes a great many articles 
which your friends would appre- 
ciate:—Beautiful, old, colored 
and plain glass of all descriptions; lustre ware; coverlets; quilts; shawls; 
hundreds of Currier prints—racing scenes, rural scenes, scenes of New York 
City, clipper ships all in wonderful color; hooked rugs of all descriptions. 
This is an all-the-year round establishment with a very large collection. 
Everything is most reasonably priced. We crate and ship anywhere. 


WALTER E. LARKIN 





Cight Miles from Boston 


On State Road to Plymouth 


ARLY Watnuvt pesk, splendid 

interior, unrestored condition; 
Hepplewhite inlaid card table; set of 
six Horn-of-plenty stencilled-back 
chairs, original decoration; set of Joan 
of Arc candelabra; choice mirrors, 
pewter and wrought iron. 


Careful attention given to mail orders 


Christine J. Steele 


396 ADaMs STREET (atthe foot of Milton Hill) EAST Mitton, Mass, 
Telephone, Mitton 2348-R 








The Oxpow ANTIQUE SHOP 
of Newbury, Vermont 


has moved to winter quarters at’ 


87 PINCKNEY STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


oA TRUCK LOAD of antiques will be sent down from Vermont 
each week, insuring a constantly renewed stock. We back every 
article with our guarantee and shall endeavor to keep our prices as 
moderate as possible. We have a beautiful maple highboy, a carved 
walnut canopy bed, a pine dresser with scrolled top, but carry also a 
large line of quaint, inexpensive furniture. Glass and hooked rugs are 
our most popular lines. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 


AccorD, MaAssacHuUsETTs 


(loses November 28th 
and will welcome you on re-opening 
in the Spring. 
. 
THE WINTER ADDRESS WILL BE 
439 N. E. 247TH STREET Miami, Florida. 





American Glass Flasks 


Ir you have a collection or single specimen you 
wish to sell, write me giving description and price. 


LOCAL GLASS FACTORIES 


If you have any information or historical data 
regarding any of the early American glass factories, 
particularly the smaller and little known local fac- 
tories; or if you have or know of any authenticated 
specimens of the product of such factories, please 

communicate with 


Geo. 8S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 


The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 
a 


A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 





Early American Furnishings 


N Rockianp, Matne—a fifteen-room 

house filled with early American furni-. 
ture—re-finished and ready for delivery. 
And for those who prefer antiques in the 
rough, three shops packed to the roof 
with them—“cobwebby”’ and dutty, just 
as bought. 


Beautiful Convex Mirror with Eagle, 
Torches and Horns of Plenty 


COBB & DAVIS 
Rockland, Maine 








ANTIQUES 


Wonderful collection lowboys, highboys 
Chippendale chairs, Sandwich glass, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft and Staffordshire China. 


HARRY MARK 


749 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. Telephone Prospect 0247 


—— | 
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The Buyer of Antiques 


may go bargain hunting in holes and cor- 
ners, only to find himself in time loaded 
with inferior and perhaps spurious items. 


Or, in avoidance of this, he may pay 
excessively for the cachet of some exclu- 
sive dealer’s name. 

Either course is a mistaken one. 
Worthy antiques have a fairly ascertain- 
able value. The experienced dealer, who 
will back his judgment with a guarantee, 
is as worthy of confidence in a rural 
centre as on a metropolitan avenue. And 
that part of his price which represents 
the cost of personal service to the client 
should, in common honesty, be less in 
the suburbs than in town. 

On these considerations is based my 
entire business policy. 


BERNSTEIN 
Authentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVENUE, NORWALK, CONN. 


LLUSTRATED is one of my hooked ‘rugs 

picked at random from the largest collection 
of hooked rugs in Boston. I have them in almost 
every variety of color, design and size. 

Dealers alive to the increased interest in 
hooked rugs and the expanding market for 
them will write for my list or ask me to ship on 


approval. 
L. DAVID 


147 CHARLES STREET Boston 














t 


SCALE MODEL OF U. S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION 


The Basket €¢ Antique Shop 


The oldest shop of this kind in San Francisco 


Antique Furniture, Brasses, China 
Potteries, Prints, Pewter,Weapons, etc. 
Specialising in:— 
Ship Models, Ship Pictures, Ship 
Lanterns, Lustre & Californiana 
Ship models from $25.00 


Correspondence solicited. 


1343 Sutter Street 


CALIFORNIA 


Write for list. 


San Francisco 





cA Genuine Butterfly Table 
with a drawer 


A Hall filled with the bes in 
design and quality. 


Lists sent on request. 
Correspondence invited. Genuineness guaranteed. 


Katherine N. Loring 


WAYLAND, MASS. 
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BALL BRASSES NEED! Jy Ros LinDALE, -VaS55. 10% 


NO APOLOGIES 


VERY process of manufacture from the mix- 
ing of the metal to the final hand tooling be- 
ing identical to that used by the original makers, 
produces brasses which are perfect replicas of the 
genuine and which will bear the closest and most 
expert inspection. No short cuts to produdtion, no 
makeshifts or cheapenings of any kind are toler- 
ated. Used for years by hundreds of collectors, con- 
noisseurs and leading dealers throughout this 
country and abroad for their best pieces. Largest 
variety in the World to selec& from. Copies made 
of anything in brass. Perfect satisfaction assured 
or no charge. Samples on request. 


Wo. Batt & Sons, - Malvern (On), Penn. 





25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 
William B. McCarthy 


961 South Street Roslindale, Mass. 





ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH 


Box Springs &} —Aattresses 


gee special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot post. 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of beds 
with springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHOP, Lyme, (onn. 


J. S. METCALFE 


Antiques, Furniture 


Works of Art, ete. 


COR. FEDERAL AND NORTH 
STREETS 


SALEM, MASS. 





Flarion Alida Greene 


Master (i raftsman 











Old-fashioned Old 
Trays Designs 
Restored Reproduced 


Studio: GraFTon, Mass. 


MABEL K. RoGErRS 


BotTLes, PEWTER, Guiass, Tin, PoTrery, 
CHINTZ AND JEWELRY 


Special Offerings this Month: 


ANDLEWICK BEDSPREAD, one hundred years old, 

signed and dated, in excellent condition. Paisley Shawls 
and Scarfs, China Matchboxes, Sandwich Glass, including Wash- 
ington George Toddy Glass Plate. Old Point and Thread Lace 
Fans. Scarfs, Parasols, Handkerchiefs. Sheffield Plate Fruit 
Basket, Grape Design Candelabra, Shoemaker’s Candlestick. 


Residence: 127 WATERMAN St. Shop: 109 WATERMAN ST. 
Phone, ANGELL 2234 Provipence, R. I. 
On Route 3 via Waterman Street to Boston or the Cape 





For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE Antique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc STREET 
PotTTrstown, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorating and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 
(Currier Prints, (oins, etc. 





JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcTICUT 


Hadley (Chest 
Pine Six-legged Highboy 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 


—— 
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A BEAUTIFUL SELECTION OF 


Hooked ‘Rugs 


for Christmas Gifts, ranging in 
price from $10 up 


ALSO 


Pewter, Glass and Furniture 


New ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP 
55 CHARLES STREET, Boston 


Max WEBBER, Manager 





LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most Complete Stock of 
Antiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(onsisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture »& Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBaASH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 











J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


229 East 37™ STREET, New York City 
Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 
13 Center Street 
Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 





In Anctent Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


KE. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET Portsmouth, N. H. 





EXPERT -IN-OLD- PEWTER 


Mr. Howarp H. CotTTere Lt, the author of the series 
of articles on 


OLD PEWTER 


at present appearing in the pages of ANTIQUES, 
is at liberty to accept commissions from one or 
two Museums or private individuals, to advise 
and assist them in the formation of their collec- 
tions of OLD PEWTER. 


Address: ©/o The Editor of ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 





One look is better than 
a thousand words 


ARTHUR J. SUSSELL  amsss 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
(Locust 7987) 
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Antiques and Quaint Old Things 
— The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, 
China, Brass 


Olivia Linens;Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Applique Patchwork, 
cut and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked 
and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, 
Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the beautiful 
and unusual gifts elsewhere. 


rs. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave.,GReenwicu, Conn. 
(Boston Post Read) 





Where to Find Lowesrort, LEEps, Copper 
€9 SILVER Lustre, History. 

caL Biue, Orp DrespeENn, STAFFORDSHIRE, WeEDGWoop 
> 


WorcesTER, Crown Dersy. 
We do expert repairing of China and Glass. 


F, Nose Co., 126 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Established 30 years. Telephone, Madison Square 2304 
MARBLEHEAD #* MASSACHUSETTS 
eAntiques for Gifts 
Pink Lustre, Samplers, Prints, Staffordshire figures, 


Silhouettes, Paperweights, Lamps & Pewter, 
Send for our new list 











Send references for goods on approval. H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 
Sure cACovELs RARE Gass ‘ ; aa 
"EARLY AMERICAN hirst (ome — Furst Served 
~s Paintings, Prints and Pottery se : : 

ILVER Lustre TEA Pot. ..... $15.00 

ponee ee KC. H sei iia Brack ivetan Cow ....4..- $14.00 

TELEPHONE: Madison Square 3236 Pair 5 INCH SILHOUETTES. ..... $20.00 

Brown “HELMET” PITCHER . . . . $15.00 


When in PHILADELPHIA 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, (hina, Pewter, etc. 


1026 PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Send (heck with Order 
PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE Co, 


728 WESTMINSTER ST., Providence, R. I. 





“The Little Shop with the Big Trade”’ 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
Branch Show Room: 104 West CEDAR STREET 


We make a specialty of the quaint and unusual in antiques. 
Located in the center of the antique mart of America. 
You can’t miss the shop—not far from the New England 
Kitchen 
Not the biggest — but one of the busiest. 


Goulding’s Antique Shop 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
Rare New England Antiques 


Concorp Roap—One Hatr Mite orr STATE Roapb 





Always Something Interesting in 


“WHITTIERLAND” 


Early Furniture, Mirrors, Old Glass, Hooked Rugs, 
Pewter, China, Antiques in the Rough. 


F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road, Haverhill, Mass. 





ANDERSON and RUFLE 
Antique & Period Furniture 


Restoring of Antiques a Specialty 
Repairing €9 Upholstering. Old Beds 


fitted with box springs 8 mattresses 


30 Boytston ST. (unnertiy030) CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





Early American Antiques— Interior Decorations 
Jane Waite Lonspa_e, 114 East goth Street, N.Y.C. Murray Hill 2991 


Christmas Suggestions 


In antiques, many interesting gifts in pewter, Fass, china, Sheffield plate and 
furniture. Imported pottery; Russian, Italian and Chinese linens; useful articles 
in hand-tooled leather; modern and antique lamps with plaited or originally de- 
signed shades; very beautifully designed and hand-colored Christmas cards; and a 
few reproductions in pewter and brass. : 

On Friday and Saturday, December 7th and 8th, from 10:00 A.M. until 5:00 P.M. 
there will be an exhibition of etchings and color prints from the Randolph Collection 
at the above address. 





ANNOUNCING 


Our removal to 684 LExINGTON AVENUE 


Between 56th and 57th Streets 
Where we have a whole building devoted to 


AMERICAN ANTIQU ES 
Christmas Gifts 


FLORIAN PAPP 


New York CITY 


——- 


684 LExIncTON AVENUE 
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©. W. Richardson & Son 7 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue Otpest Furniture House 1n tHe Unirep States 
InvirEs Your INsPECTION 


Auburn, 2. VB. 
Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 





Grandfather Clock 


CHERRY CASE 


In running order 


‘ 


CLIFTON W. GREENE 
eAntigue Shop 


OPPOSITE THE OLD MUSTER FIELD 
545 Concord Street 
FRAMINGHAM :: 3: ASSACHUSETTS 





(ompetently Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 
62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEw York 


TELEPHONE 2II 


For the Flolidays! 


No nicer gift than a fine antique. Before making your 
purchases for CurisTMAs 


Visit MCKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Avenue, New York (ity 


Many Fine Pieces of Furniture at Reasonable Prices— 


Lowestoft — Lustre — Old Blue — Chintz — Prints 
Choice Early American Glass and Rare Sandwich. 
Historical Flasks and Early Pattern Molded Bottles. 


Early American Portraits— Miniatures. 
AND 
Plenty of moderate priced antiques suitable for Holiday Gifts. 





A 


Treasure House filled with relics of old, 

Rare pieces for those with wealth untold. 

E arly pine, maple and fruit woods too, 

Are here to be found and are waiting for you. 

Select what you want of the pewter and brass— 
nless you are searching for fine early glass. 

Real bits of Sandwich, a bowl and a plate 

Entice you to buy before it’s too late. 


Hooked rugs and braided ones, footstools and chintz— 

On the walls—mirrors and charming old prints. 
ncommon china, ship lanterns and tin 

Shall vie with each other your fancy to win. 

Enter and a Merry Christmas to all. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


659\Ferry Boulevard STRATFORD, CONN. 


ANTIQUES 


CaBINET MAKING UPHOLSTERING 
POLISHING AND REPAIRING 


CUSHIONS AND Drapery Work 


; 
F.C. POOLE 


Bonp’s Hitt, GLoucester, Mass. 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 





There is nothing so effective as a 
Ship Lantern in Brass 


We have many rare items of interest 
to collectors of early Americana. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
PuiLa., Pa. 


For 25 years we have been identified with collectors of 
things antique 





William K. Mackay Company 
cAuctioneers S Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TEvepHone, Congress 1593 
(olleétions of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 


ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 





a 
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Antiques Electrified 


ment plug. Old brass finish. Postpaid, $2.00. 


Terms to dealers 


NOVELTY SELLING CO. 


Boston, Mass. 






Shia 
C1 212 Essex STREET 


7 Security Electric Candle Attachment for 
electrifying antique candlesticks, old 
bottles, jugs, oil lamps, etc. A novel device with 
rubber plug adjustable to anything having a 
socket of ordinary size. Rigid, cannot wabble 
or work loose. Easily attached or detached. Com- 
plete with six feet of cord, push socket, attach- 


The COLONIAL SHOp 


22-24 NortH WartER St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Diagonally Across from Whaling Museum 


Urges your early visit Only a very fewi 
while seeking appro- eee from my. shop filled 


. . with choice offeri 
priate and appreciated arelisted belomiits! 


Lovety Over.arp Sanpwicu Lamps—l1 cobalt blue with opaque base : 
1 rose pink font with mottled base in various colors, 1 ein oak font ba Ap he hey, 
Two Earty Corrin Top Canp.eE Stanps; Banjo Ciock by Stowell § Son Chatles a 
Mass.; Two Orromans—large size, 1 bandy leg, 1 scroll foot; MintaTure TALL reise 
Case in pine; Fairmont Park deep blue plate; Union Line deep blue plate; Girard’s Bank 
lavender  spiag Larce ST1eEGEL PANELED and Etcuep Fup; Larce TuREE fF ans 
Quittep Fir; TarEE Moutp DecanTers—many types; Genuine Op Cyp Pua 
H. Clay, 5 star, rare; H. Clay, no name; rare Bunker Hill; No. 9, Williams Book, rare e ay 
perfect; No. 4, eagle; several opal glass ones; blue H. Clay; lovely deep purple convention ai 
butterflies; pierced hearts, allover grape design; etc.; SinoueTrE—Elder Jackson “i il 
length figure on lithographed background; owt. PETERSON, Sarratn, etc, fashio 
plates; Lance Portraitrs—l man, 1 woman; Dotts, Dott Furniture, Toys, Disur 
Curna and Gass. ° as 
Again I urge an early visit,—you are welcome to look until your heart is content 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 





cAt 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Just one of the small shops on the 
S&reet but worth a special visit 


HisToricaL Cuina, OLD CoLoniaL 
SILveR, Earty AMERICAN GLAss 
Hookepb Rucs, FuRNITURE 
Write us your wants or call 


J. GROSSMAN 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


Old England for Antiques! 
H. STUART PAGE 


129 BRIDGE STREET 
W ARRINGTON (ENGLAND) 





All kinds of antiques at reasonable prices. Genuine 
only. No fakes; no reproductions; no rub- 
bish. Correspondence invited. 


Patronized by many well-known American dealers 





Fancher’ s (olomal Shop 


Pair Brass Andirons, 13 inches high, $20.00; pair Brass Andirons, 15 
inches high, $20.00; pair Brass Andirons, 16 inches high, $25.00; pair 
Brass Andirons, 17 inches high, Acorn Tops, $35.00; pair Brass And- 
irons, 20 inches high, Urn Tops, $30.00. Many others to $100.00 a set. 


GOSHEN, N. Y. Open YEAR RounD 


Tet. 55-R GosHEN 


You Would Not Be Here: 


_F some prehistoric cave man had not eluded 
the jaw-snap of a man-eating dinosaur. 
That is merely one way of suggesting that 
whether you know it or not—your ancestry goes 
back a thousand thousand years or so: and that, 
down through the ages, any one of many acci- 
dents might have terminated your career untold 
centuries before it began. 
There is no escaping the past. If it has not made 





Of Interest to (0 Lo lateg and ‘Dealers: 


HOSE in search of antiques who are planning to visit New England will 
do well to get in touch with me. I know of more than 200 antique shops 
and places of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles of Boston. This 
knowledge and my car are at your service at very reasonable rates. 
Write for rates and dates open 


Joun E. Suttivan, 32 Sudan St., Dorchester, Mass. 


us what we are, it has, at least, allowed us our 
existence, and we pay it involuntary respect ac- 
cordingly. That is why every human being is, at 
heart, interested in antiques. 

He cannot help himself. 

And that, again, is why the one Christmas gift 
which is sure to carry not only your message of 
good will, but a wealth of satisfaction to the 
recipient is a year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 





Fust send $4.00,the name of the recipient, and—if you wish—your personal card; or better still, 
use the blank enclosed in the magazine. ANTiQUES will forward announcement just before Christ- 
mas and will begin the new subscription with the Fanuary number, Volume V, Number 1. 


683 Atlantic Avenue :: ANTIQUES :: 


~4308}- 


Boston, -Massachusetts 
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H. SACKS & SONS 


Antique Furniture, Hooked 
Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street  Broox.ine, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 





Thieves of Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KILLAM } 
Pawtucket : ‘Rhode Island 





a KARLY se 
American Furniture 


Fine Sandwich Glass 
Bell Flower and Ivy Glass akways in stock 
IDA J. KETCHEN 


10 DIVISION STREET: New RocuHeE te, N.Y. 
Telephone, 6159 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One street from Yale University 


New Haven, Conneticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





ADA MILLARD ROBINSON 


“At the Sign of the Red Robin” 
Merrick Road, Basyton, Lone Istanp 


SHOP that invites your attention and will hold it. Offer- 

ing for sale in addition to many small pieces suitable as 
Christmas Gifts:—Curly maple chest of drawers with spade feet, 
original brasses, very rare and unusual; maple dining table with 
claw and ball feet, drop leaves, five-foot square top when leaves 
are up; mahogany corner cupboard, very old and rare; Chippen- 
dale, fiddleback with rush seats, Sheraton, and Windsor chairs, 
all in original condition; Hepplewhite card tables, sewing tables, 
in cherry, mahogany and maple; fine animal and bird hooked 
rugs; Sandwich glass, dishes and lamps. Terry clock in perfect 
original condition. Call or write. 


Femima Wilkinson Antique Shop 
FLORENCE W. UPSON 


Dundee : New York 


Antiques collected in the historic Finger Lake region 
settled in 1788 by Jemima Wilkinson 
and her Society of Friends. 


My stock comprises such interesting pieces as: 
Baltimore blue bottle; Bennington (marked) flask, 
book shape; Yellow dolphins; Jade green Sand- 


wich salt; Amethyst glass cup plates; Set curly 
maple chairs and curly maple beds. 


« 





Old Stamps ranted 


Large and small lots of old U.S. and 
foreign Stamps bought for cash. Entire 
envelopeswith Stamps. Revenuestamps. 
Collections in albums. Write me what 
you have; orsend and best cash offer will 
be submitted. 


F. E Atwood 683-Atlantic-Avenue 


Boston 


References; Crrizens NATIONAL Bank, New Enctanp Trust Co., of Boston 





WANTED! 
Early American Antiques 


Furniture, China, Glass 
Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 


One piece to carload lots 


D: GUA EES 


2085 Lexington Avenue New York City 





4309} 

















WANT ED 


SPATTER-WARE WITH BIRD, any color. Also, 
pipe-tong. No. 372. 

CLOCK CASE, preferably with face. I have door. 
Outside measure is 12 x 2034 inches, face opening 
inside 9% inches wide x 934 inches long; lower 
opening 9% inches x 734 inches. Mrs. Davin C. 
Gricos, 175 Pine Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

FAMILY PORTRAITS, state subject, price, and 
condition. Also name of artist, if possible. RENwick 
C. Hurry, 6 West 28th Street, New York City. 

ANTIQUE MAHOGANY LOWBOY in original 

’ condition, original brasses, etc. No. 367. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRINTS, Kellog or Currier. 
Monroe; Tyler; Taylor; Fillmore; Buchanan; Lin- 
coln. Fine duplicates for exchange; Madison; Jack- 
son; Van Buren. Prescott Lunt, Rochester, N. Y. 


CANOPY TWIN BEDS, maple preferred, with 
rounded canopies. D. A. WINTERBOTHAM, 1236 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 























% THE CLEARING HOUSE | 






$$ 


a 





————— 
POSITION WANTED. Young man, twenty-five, 


possessing knowledge fine antique furniture; also 
decorator, desires connection with antique house; 
appearance, personality, selling ability. Jess Gin- 
GOLD, 1346 Grant Avenue, New York City. 

MINIATURES, painted on ivory by American 
artists before 1820. Also old miniature frames, 
lockets, engravings, or drawings by St. Memmin. 
No. 373. 











FOR. SALE 

THE ONLY UPRIGHT PIANO (spinet), once 
owned by Ludwig von Beethoven, anno 1796. Can 
be seen in New York City until January 1. Must 
be sold because owner leaving city. ARNO DarsriTz, 
163 E. 86th Street, New York City. 


NOVEL CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. Exquisite 
evergreens; galax leaves, leucothoe, and balsam 
sprays, fresh from the mountains. Large box, 500 
assorted, $2.50. Mary Ann Sweeney, 216 East 
Market Street, Johnson City, Tennessee. 











FINE OLD EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
BEADWORK, quill work, etc. Also aboriginal or 
primitive masks, images, and idols from all parts of 
the world. H. A. REDFIELD, 1060 Prospect Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 

SET DUNCAN PHYFE DINING TABLES. Sub- 
mit photographs, size and price. J. W. Capsury, 
Jr., 409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BEING IN A POSITION TO SECURE FRE- 
QUENT BARGAINS in antique furniture, I wish 
to solicit commissions. No. 365. 

WELL-KNOWN AND EXPERIENCED ARTIST- 
COLLECTOR living in London, England, and 
visiting the principal sale rooms, wishes to get in 
touch with collectors and dealers wanting antiques, 
articles of vertu, ship models, etc. Correspondence 
invited. Write Y. Z., 1 Eyot Gardens, Hammer- 
smith, London, W. 4, England. 

YOUNG LADY with originality, geniality, and 
adaptability, five years’ experience in buying and 
selling antiques, would like position in antique 
shop until April 1. No. 364. 

TOPS AND BOTTOMS to highboys. Any condition. 

















TWO BED QUILTS, exquisitely made, perfect con- 
dition, over 80 years old, 92 x 96 inches each. One, 
Rising Sun in Turkey red and French calico, 
blocks joined by four-inch strips of gray chintz 
with a rose vine on it, daintily lined with French 
calico, quilted in shell pattern; the second, Triangle 
pattern, in delicate pink French calico and pieces 
of dainty chintz, daintily lined with French calico 
and quilted in shell pattern, $35 each. No. 361. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS, mezzotints, English, and 
French prints, 1790 to 1814, some dated. Require 
framing, as are mounted. Valuable only as an- 
tiques. No. 362. 








SET OF TWELVE GENUINE SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY SPANISH LEATHER CHAIRS, 
personally procured abroad. Design of backs and 
seats are of one pattern but slight variations char- 
acteristic of hand work occur. Scrolled front 
stretcher. Feet of six turned, others Spanish. A 
similar chair in Boston Museum of Fine Arts, an- 
other in Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. In- 
spection invited. E. N. Dimock, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia. 





Kitchen tables, candlesticks, and anything interest- 
ing. ANTIQUE Restorinc Suop, Topsfield, Mass. 
ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND CAM- 
BRIDGE; pamphlets; books; acts; resolves; papers, 
handbills that are old, odd, or curious; wanted for 
cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton 

Building, Boston, Mass. 

STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Arwoop, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KaTHARINE WILLIs, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Eocar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 

OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
10 cents. WiL1AM HEssLeEIN, 101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets; old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Charles F. Heartman, Metuchen, N. J. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price, and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York City. 

CRAYON, or pastel portraits done in America prior 


to 1800. Full particulars, photograph and lowest 
price. Address F. J. Wuire, 30 Webster Place, 


























VASELINE YELLOW DOLPHINS; Sandwich glass 
candlesticks, bell shape base, opal top, pair $45; 
single white dolphin candlesticks, pair, $20; blue 
eagle coverlet dated 7840, $40; iron foot scraper, 
$8; pair of mahogany footstools, $25. Christmas 
presents. THE Iron Gate, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE in pine: side- 
board, corner cupboards, secretary, chests, desks, 
bureaus, tavern table. In cherry: high chest of 
drawers, double chests, slant top desks, secretary, 
drop-leaf tables, sewing tables, tip tables, stands. 
In maple: high and low four post beds, bureaus, 
desks, drop-leaf tables, chairs, stands, etc. Also a 
large assortment of glass; pewter; silver; brass, 
iron, etc. Low prices to dealers. S. O. Turner, 
Brookside, Upper Glen Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


COLLECTION OF 258 photographs of noted people, 
$200. List on request. Sandwich glass; plates; 
compotes; sauce dishes; goblets; blue Staffordshire. 
Marce.tiine H. Dunuam, 49 Manchester Place, 
Newark, N. J. 


CHIPPENDALE MIRROR, shell pattern; inlaid 
high chest of drawers; curly maple furniture, in- 
cluding light stands; Erie Canal pitcher; Clews 
sugar bowl, perfect; historic and colored flasks, 
other glassware. R. A. Ropinson, 2 Charles Street, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 

OLD-FASHIONED KNIT BEDSPREADS, done 
of three-ply natural cotton; raised leaf pattern; 
large double bed size, fringed, $40; twin size, $60 
a pair. Mary A. SWEENEY, 216 East Market Street, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


COLLECTION OF CURRIER AND IVES and 
other prints, sold separately, if preferred; early 




















Brookline, Mass. 


pine cupboard. Martua ReEep, Marcellus, N. Y. 





DARK BLUE COLUMBIA COLLEGE PLATE 
6% inches, acorn and oak leaf border. No. : 

OLD AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GLASS, por 
tery and porcelains. Some fine pieces preter tac 
pieces furniture. Collected mostly in vicinity of 
Philadelphia during past quarter century. May b 
examined during December by appointment. Ms, 
Cuartes J. Pennock, Robinhurst, Kenn 
Chester County, Pa. 

SIX HITCHCOCK CHAIRS, original rush seats 
and painting; banister back chairs; mahogany wall 
table; sea chest and other things. James Morrirr 
28 Park Street, Brockton, Mass. : 

TWO RARE CURRIER AND IVES COLORED 
PRINTS. The Burning of Chicago and Chicago As It 
Was—others, including Sunny-side-on-the-Hudson 
and Cotterskill Falls; map of Connedicut engraved 
by Amos Doolittle. HERBERT F. Know es, Chesh- 
ire Street, Cheshire, Conn. 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL FLASKS; bench and 
spiral bottles, about 250, some very rare and fine 
colors, silver and copper lustre. Jos. YarcEr, 1264 
East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SEVERAL PAIRS OF DOLPHIN CANDLE- 
STICKS in different colors: clear Lafayette salt, 
perfect, $35; lavender Lafayette salt with top of 
one paddle wheel chipped, $32; Dutch and Windsor 
chairs; curly maple dining set; several curly 
—_ tables. Hazet H. Harpenpine, Dundee, 





ett Square, 























WHAT MAY I SEARCH OUT FOR YOU? J am 
going abroad to buy miniatures; silhouettes; samp- 
lers; snuff and patch boxes; old French fabrics; 
French prints. No. 358. 


ANTIQUES, hunting antiques all the time. Let me 
know your wants. E. R. Guerin, Pembroke, N. H. 


COLLECTOR. Am traveling in quest of antiques 
continuously. If I knew your wante would try to 
help you. Always have some rare things on hand. 
Henry W. Greene, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro,Vt. 


MAKE AN OFFER. Fifty-pound copper kettles; 
pair whale oil lamps (10 inch); pair rare old dark 
blue vases (7 inches); set of six heart cup-plates. 
No. 366. 

PAIR EARLY DINING-ROOM TABLES, curly 
maple and cherry; curly maple lowboy. Price and 
photographs on application. Mrs. Ratpx W. 
Payne, 39 Orchard Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


TALL CLOCKS, brass balls, painted face, maker's 
name, Vickers Wellington, inlaid Chippendale ma- 
hogany case, $500; astral lamp, 54 inches tall, 
brass base, starred brass prisms, engraved globe, 
$50; brass mortar and pestle, $15; large Benares 
brass lantern, $25; old hand-made linen sheets, 
$10; hand-made linen by the yard, never used, $3; 
old blue glass salts in silver, 2 x 3 inches, each, $8; 
double with handles, $15; white candlewick spread, 
foundation old hand-made linen pattern, intricate 
and fine, $50; large chintz spread, $40; Chippen- 
dale brass andirons, 24 inch, $40; Sheffield tray, 
$40; brass shrine lamp, $10. 12 Center Street, 
Ellenville, Ulster County, N. Y. 

HEPPLEWHITE DINING TABLE, inlaid ma- 
hogany; sets of Hitchcock chairs; Sheraton side- 
board; six legged highboy; butler’s desk; maple 
field bed; Franklin stove. THE KeTrLe AND CRANE, 
Dorothy Louise Brown, Boscawen, N. H. 


SANDWICH GLASS SALTCELLARS, $3 and $6 
each, white and colored. MartHa DeHaas REEVES, 
1807 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LET ME FURNISH YOUR HOME IN CURRIER 
PRINTS and art paintings of which I make a spe- 
cialty. Rut Casnen-Lippert, valuer and ap- 
praiser of antique furniture. Prices made known 
upon application. 105 Bool Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PAIR STAFFORDSHIRE double figure ornaments, 
12 inch, $25; Sandwich owl, $2.50; mahogany and 
cherry dressing-table, $35; Empire mahogany 
bureau, glass knobs, $55. Mrs. Monroe OppeN- 



































HEIM, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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WALNUT LOWBOY; maple lowboy; pink lustre 
tea set; Bennington dog, other Bennington; tin 
lanterns; rare bottles; choice early glass; walnut 
highboy; maple bureaus; carved beds, exquisite 
white embroidered shaw]; hooked rugs in elephant, 
dogs, flowers, and conventional patterns; dolphin 
candlesticks; Willard clock; ship pictures, booklet. 
My.xes ANTIQUE Suop, Burlington, Vt. 


FAN LIGHT AND WINDOWS; colored engraving 
of Washington after Stuart, old costume; chintz 
paperweights; colored glass lamps; astral lamp 
globes. BRUNSWICK, Woodmont, Conn. 











MANDARIN COAT, century old, of silk tapestry, 
superbly preserved; chosen by expert. Such coats 
are being worn by Mah Jongg players at the present 
time. For sale for personal reasons below market 
price. No. 370. 

COLLECTING FOR FIVE GENERATIONS. 
Choice selections for Christmas. Schoolmasters, 
Dutch secretary desks; pine, cherry, maple, and 
bedside tables; slat, banister, fiddle, Boston, Shera- 
ton, Hitchcock chairs; early glass; pewter; prints; 
andirons; eagle knocker; shawls; lamps; yellow 
candlesticks; Eagle and Constitution cup-plates; 
courting mirrors. No. 369. 








fan-back Windsor; Chippendale mirror; Clear dol- 





SPRIG CHINA TEA SET; very old tavern table; 





prints. Orro Wiecker, 587 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





phin Candlesticks. THe Vittace Green ANTIQUE 
Suop, Fair Haven, Vt. 

BLUE AND WHITE Erie Canal plate; Landing of 
Lafayette; pair sapphire blue Sandwich salts; purple 
Sandwich glass toddy plate; several pieces good 





FOURTEEN ROOMS full of antiques. Among other 


things, a collection of footstools and back-warmers, 
fire screens, and large collection of silhouettes and 
St. Memin pictures. Frankiin Srupio, 1124 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Staffordshire; paperweights; cup-plates, all proof; 
American marked pewter. Dorotuy O. Scuusart, 
Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, Pelham and 536 Main 
Street (corner Banks), New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ORIGINAL SET, six Windsor side chairs, nine spin- 


dle, saddle seat, perfect condition; unusually fine 
Franklin stove. Otp Vircin1a SHop, 816 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 





DESCENDANT OF PHILLIPS FAMILY will sell 
rare early seventeenth-century Phillips’ spoon. 
Initials, rat-tail, silver, eight inches. Mrs. G. H. 
Harper, 49 Dartmouth Street, Portland, Me. 


FOUR OLD FINELY CARVED SHERATON 





CONVENTIONAL CUP PLATES. Many interest- 


ing and rare variants, also historical cup plates 
showing curious variations. Shown by appoint- 
ment. 103 Waverly Place, New York City, HeLen 
C.. LANGLANDS. 





CHAIRS in original condition. Photo and price 
upon request. A. L. Curtis at Harrington Park, 
N. J., on the main Teaneck Road, eight miles 
from Dyckman St. Ferry, two miles from Yonkers 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, 50 different historicals; 150 


different conventionals, also colored plates, 50 
paperweights. Will buy, sell, or exchange. Jos. 
YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ferry. 

HISTORICAL BOTTLES; cup-plates; Sandwich; 
old glass, Stiegel. Also buy any good specimens of 
above. Ricuarp Norris, Queen Lane and Stoke- 
ley Streets, Falls of Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EARLY SANDWICH GLASS, Bristol; net floats; 


old prints of every description; furniture; quilt 
chests; sea chests; hooked rugs; other things. 
Write wants. A. Austin Dunnam, Box 335, 
Provincetown, Mass. 








OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and rare 
books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
GREENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. Of unusual inter- 
est, painted, Stiegel, yellow, blue, purple, green, 
and red lamps; pink and copper lustre; rare histori- 
cal ship mirror; old ship paintings; Puritan arm, 
rare Chippendale and Spanish toe chairs; fine 
shawls. Mr. and Mrs. Georce Parker BOoLtes, 
Jr., Antiquarians. 

RARE AMETHYST CANDLESTICK; Currier 
and Ives Centennial print. Epirh Bruen Suoppe, 
Madison, N. J. 

LANDING LAFAYETTE CUP-PLATE; Clews, 
Sandusky Ohio platter, with boat lettered; Henry 
Clay, Baltimore and Ohio plates, all proof condition. 
Best offer. T. McA. Lioyp, Schellsburg, Pa. 


LANDING OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE, by 
Clews, platter 17 x 13% inches, perfec condition; 
rare paperweights for collectors. Dorotuy O. 
ScuuBart, Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, Pelham and 
536 Main Street (corner Banks), New Rochelle, 
NY. 

















EARLY PINE PANELING, including two mantles, 
six doors and windows; old bell, removed from top 
of same house; melodeon; hooked rugs repaired; 
wooden candlestick; ribbon back Chippendale 
chair; brass kettles) New ENGLAND ANTIQUE 
SHop, Corner W. Broadway and Union Street, 
Bangor, Me. 

ITALIAN REFECTORY TABLE, 80 x 30 x 35 
inches high; English oak gate-leg table, 66 x 52 
inches; four American Chippendale period chairs, 
mahogany, pierced slat backs. Miss Raymonp, 112 
Charles Street, Boston Mass. 


RARE FLASKS, ribbed glass, grape pattern; china 
dogs; chintz; pine corner cupboards and chests; 
linen sheets; tin sconces and latterns, Welcome rugs; 
rare low back writing armchair; early turnings. 
No. 363. 








SECRETARY AND CHEST OF DRAWERS 
(genuine antiques); fine pieces of buhl work, 
brought in 1872 from Coburg Castle, Germany. 
Mrs. S. Haywarp, 11 East Newton Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


RARE INLAID MAHOGANY low-top secretary, 





THE SERVICES OF A CAR, and of a chauffeur 


who knows more than 200 antique shops and 
places of antique interest within a radious of 150 
miles of Boston; rates and dates open on request. 
Joun E. Suttivan, 32 Sudan Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. 





beautiful handles, all in fine condition; also inlaid 
swell-front mahogany bureau; two exceptionally 
fine pieces. Mrs. H. F. Fowxe, 6 Ware Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Tel. 2245-J University. 


HOOKED RUGS, Mrs. Euizasetu E. Morse, Bon 


Air Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; antique mats 
and reprodu¢tions hooked in patterns of a century 
ago. 








RARE BOOK, American Glassware, by Edwin A. 
Barber, fine copy in perfec condition. Price, $35. 
No. 368. 

ONE LAMBERT DELFT PLATE; one small dia- 
mond-shaped Leeds dish, with green edge; one 
rare old Bristol plate with yellow and gilt edge; 
Wedgwood sugar bowl. No. 360. 

RARE COLORED GLASS; dregs of wine compote; 
pair royal purple vases; one royal purple vase; one 
Stiegel glass, smoke shade; one pair dolphin candle- 








HIGHBOY, American walnut, original throughout, 


fine specimen, $450; Duncan Phyfe mahogany 
table, round tilt top, fine old piece, $160; maple 
three-drawer work stand, no brasses, $30; Windsor 
chairs, set of six, nine spindle low-backs, perfect 
condition, $200; Sheraton mahogany mirror, ship 
scene top, $40; woven through tapestry, still life, 
fireplace ‘screen, $50; girandole gold frame and gilt 
balls, $45; Waterford glass pitcher, $12; collection 
fine tea boxes. Dealers welcome. Kerns Art Suop, 
1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





sticks. Seven Eis, 40 Church Street, Greenfield, 
Mass. 

WHEN IN ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit the antique shop of Mr. and Mrs. M. S. 
Jacoss,1236Walnut Street. We handle anything old. 
RARE CHINESE CABINET of shelves and cup- 
boards; elaborately carved base and cresting; doors 








DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS; yellow single base; 


clear single base; clear double base; yellow bell 
base; two dolphin compotes; rare blown glass; 
pink lustre; Currier and Ives prints; pewter; fine 
Windsors; fiddle-back chairs; Dutch tables. Mary 
H. Donce, Pawling, N. Y. Sixty-five miles from 
New York by train or motor. 





inset with exquisitely painted panels surrounded 
with carving. Photos on request. Also three signed 
Edward prints; cherry highbey and lowboy; two 


AMERICAN GLASSWARE, by Edwin Atlee Bar- 


ber. Perfect copy, $35. Freperic E. Snow, Guil- 
ford, Conn. 





Chippendale chairs with stretcher and a Chippen- 
dale round tip-table with carved pedestal and 
three feet with shoes. Louise Faxon Knapp, 681 
Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
CUP-PLATES, historic, conventional. Flasks. Write 
for what you need to fill out your colledtion. 
Tuos. T. Wetmore, Saybrook, Conn. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, antiques bought 
and sold; Windsor settee; Hepplewhite sideboard 
and egg table. Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 








HEPPLEWHITE INLAID HALF-ROUND CARD 


TABLE, $100; Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany tall 
clock, moon and date, $500; Hepplewhite inlaid 
mahogany kidney-shaped card table, $150; pair 
Sheraton panel-top mahogany mirrors, large, $125; 
mahogany Adams’ style, pedestal drop-leaf dining 
table, $135; pair seven-spindle Windsor comb-back 
chairs, $75; mahogany Empire sewing stand, claw 
feet, small size, $55; rosewood barometer, small 
size, $50. No. 371. 





OLD BEDSPREAD, blue and white, eagle pat- 
terns, double weave, minus border, one end, other- 
wise perfect condition, rare piece, lovely to hang. 
Great bargain at $45. Write Mrs. Joun B. WEBER, 
Lackawanna, Erie County, N. Y. 


DUTCH WOVEN COVERLETS; patch quilts; 
stenciled chairs; cup-plates. Send for list and 





COLONIAL ANTIQUES; furniture; glass; quilts; 
rugs; mirrors; cup-plates; ornaments; embroider- 
ies; jewelry, and unusual things. Minnie M. Wit- 


CURLY MAPLE FOUR-POSTER CORD BED; 
Jenny Lind walnut bed, both original, very old and 
in excellent condition. Don CarMEAN,Marysville,O. 





L1aMS, 128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. 
CANVAS, by Thomas Cole with figure of Daniel 
Boone, one by Walter M. Brackett; two large 
mantel mirrors, 1850 period; model of whaler 
Morning Star; large clipper in oils; miscellaneous 











photos. Mrs. C.W.GILLETTE, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


PAIR BLUE AND WHITE DOLPHINS, single 
base; opalescent eagle salt, cable edge; one dozen 
maroon lustre cups and saucers, decorations of 
fruit; six Cadmus cup-plates; one 7830 eagle cup- 
plate: Box 382, Ithaca, N. Y. 





SPECIAL | for this Month 


genuine old paperweights; set of six laceglass honey dishes; rose and white overlay glass lamp; pair of tall 
Pressed glass lamps with globes of pressed glass, complete; green ginger jar; lovely old Delft jug, two- 
quart size; “Maryland Arms’’ plate; fine cameo; cut glass decanters, one pait ruby and crystal, one pair 
clear crystal; pair Bristol vases in blue, etc., etc., etc. Call, write or telephone. 


THE FRANCIS NYE 


Marion Roan, Marrapotsett, 
Telephone, MATTAPOISETT 143 


Pair fine brass candlesticks; 
Wedgwood Jasper tea service; 
half dozen silver teaspoons; 


original, double 


HOUSE 
Mass. 


S. E,izABETH YORK 





1124 Longmeadow Street. :: 3: 


| pe iste A Dutcu Queen AnNE Mirror, all 


mirror. 


Miniature Manocany Bureau (Empire), claw feet. 
Large collection of Sandwich snakeskin glass, flasks, cup 
plates, lamps, brass and copper antiquities. 


THE PLACE 


LoncMEADow, Mass. 
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COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 





CONNECTICUT 

*MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 Elm St., West 
Haven. 

*D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport Ave., Norwalk. 

*A. E. CAROLL, 735 Main St., East Hartford. 

*DAVIS FURNITURE SHOP, Lyme. 

WARREN F. LEWIS, P.O. Box 114, Marion, Hart- 

ford County. General line. 

*MALLORY’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 Chapel St., 
New Haven. 

*THE HANDICRAFT SHOP OF OLIVIA, 12 West 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich. 

*MME. E. TOURISON, 58 Garden St., Hartford. 

*TREASURE HOUSE, 659 Ferry Road, Stratford. 


ILLINOIS 
*LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO., 643-645 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 
MAINE 
*COBB & DAVIS, Rockland. 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, W. Broad- 
way and Union Street, Bangor. General line. 
MARYLAND 
JOHN G. MATTHEWS, 8 East Franklin Street, 
Baltimore. Antiques and interior decorations. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
*THE JOHN ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Plymouth. 
*ANDERSON & RUFLE, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge—Repairers and general line. 
BLUE HEN ANTIQUE SHOP, Harrison St., 
Lowell. General line. 
*BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon St., Boston. 
*R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswich—Antique rugs, re- 
pairer of rugs. 
MRS. CLARK’S SHOP, Eighth St., New Bedford— 
General line. 
COLONIAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL COMPANY, 
151 Charles Street, Boston. General line. 
EMMA A. CUMMINGS, Washington St., Hanson 
—General line. 
*LEON DAVID, 147 Charles St., Boston—Hooked 


rugs. 
A. L DEAN COMPANY, 60 Harrison Avenue 
Taunton. General line. 
*F. J. FINNERTY, 6 Newton Rd., Haverhill. 
*A. L. FIRMIN, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMAN, 67 Charles St., 
Boston. 
ESTHER STEVENS FRASER, 64 Dunster St., 
Cambridge, specialist in repair of stenciled and 
painted furniture. 
*GEORGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut St., Boston 
—Antique jewelry and silver. 
*GOULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP, South Sudbury. 
*CLIFTON W. GREENE, 545 Concord St., Fram- 
ingham. 
*MARION A. GREENE, Grafton, Mass. 
*J. GROSSMAN, 42 Charles St., Boston. 
*WILBUR H. HAGGETT, 6 North St., Salem. 
*E. C. HALL, 145 Longmeadow Street, Longmeadow. 
*JOEL KOOPMAN, INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 
*KATHERINE N.LORING, Ye Old Halle,Wayland. 
MRS. J. HERBERT MARBLE, 2 Salem St., Brad- 
ford District, Haverhill. General line. 
*JORDAN MARSH CO., Washington St., Boston. 
*WM. B. McCARTHY, 961 South Street, Roslindale. 
*WM K. McKAY CO., 7 Bosworth St., Boston— 
Audtioneers and Appraisers. 
*HELEN M. MERRILL, 1124 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow. 
*J. S. METCALFE, North and Federal St., Salem. 
*NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUE SHOP, 55 Charles 
St., Bostgn. 
*F, C. POOLE, Bonds Hill, Gloucester, Mass. 





LOUISE R. READER, 417 Westford St., Lowell— 
General line. 
*I. SACK, 85 Charles St., Boston. 
*H. SACKS & SONS, 62-64 Harvard St., Brookline. 
*SHREVE,CRUMP & LOW, 147TremontSt., Boston. 
*SPRIGINGS & WILLIAMS, Training Field Hill 
and Workshop of Little Harbor, Marblehead. 
*MRS. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams St., E. Milton. 
*A. STOWELL & CO., 24 Winter St., Boston— 
Jewellers and repairers of jewelry. 
*THE COLONIAL SHOP, 22-24 North Water St., 
New Bedford. 
*GEORGE VAN VLECK BROTHERS, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 
MISS JENNIE M. WISE, 7 Elms, 40 Church St.. 
Greenfield—General line. 
THE ANTIQUE SHOP (S. E. H. Safford), 682 
Main St., Fitchburg—General line. 
*S, ELIZABETH YORK, Marion Rd., Mattapoisett 
MISSOURI 
YE OLDE TYME SHOPPE, 117 South Ninth St., 
St. Joseph. General line. 
MICHIGAN 
THE OLD MILL ANTIQUE SHOP, Rochester. 
General line. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
E. ANTON, Dover, N. H. Opposite Depot 3rd St. 
General Line. 
J. L. COLEMAN, 217 Market Street, Portsmouth. 
Antiques, ship models, etc. 
COLLECTORS’ LUCK. (E. R. Guerin), Pembroke 
Street, Pembroke, N. H. General line. 
MAX ISRAEL, Henniker—General line. 
KEENE ANTIQUE SHOP (Mrs. Helen S. Pollard) 
Keene—General line. 
J . F. SAVAGE, Raymond—General line. 
‘WEBSTER PLACE ANTIQUE SHOP AND TEA 
ROOM, Franklin. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State St., Portsmouth. 


NEW JERSEY 
FRANCES WOLFE CAREY, 46 Grove Street, 
Haddonfield. General line. 
WILMER MOORE, 18 West Broad St., Hopewell 
—General line. 
*H. M. REID, 27-29 No. Warren St., Trenton— 
Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
NEW YORK 
*COLONIAL ANTIQUE STORE, 308 Stewart Ave., 
Ithaca. 
*D. CURTIS, 2085 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
*MRS. A. K. DRESSER, 11 E 8th Street, New York. 
*FANCHER’S COLONIAL SHOP, Goshen. 
HALL’S ANTIQUE STUDIO, 44 Allen St., Buffalo 
—General line. 
*RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. 
—Ship models, prints, etc. 
*MARY LENT, 9g East 8th Street, N. Y. 
*JANE WHITE LONSDALE, 114E. goth St., N. Y. 
*HARRY MARK, 749 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*H. A. & K.S. McKEARIN, 735 Madison Ave..N.Y 
*S. HATFIELD MORTON, 229 E 37th St., N. Y. 
*F. NOBLE & CO., 126 Lexington Ave.. N. Y 
*F, E. OSTERKAMP, 303 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
*FLORIAN PAPP, 525 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
*FRED J. PETERS, 384-386 Broadway, Murray 
Hill, Flushing, L. I. 
*NAYAN SHOP, 13 East 8th St., N. Y. 
*EDITH RAND, 161 West 72nd St., N. Y. 
*THE ROSENBACH COMPANY, 273 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 
*G. W. RICHARDSON & SON, Richardson Sq. 
Auburn. 
*DOROTHY O. SCHUBART, INC., 145 Fifth Ave.. 
Pelham. 





—_——— 


*THE COLONY SHOPS, 397 Madison Ave., N. y 

*THE 16 EAST 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHop 
N. Y. , 

*SKINNER-HILL CO., Inc., 342 Madison Ave 
N.Y 


*WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP, 10 East 3rd § 
N. Y. . 
*A. WILLIAMS, 62 Ossining Rd., Pleasantville, 
*Y ATHERINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave. 
4% 
*JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP, Dun. 
dee. 


» Jamaica, 


OHIO 


GEORGE WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland—Interior Decorator, Antiques, Ob... 
jects of Art. 

*J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS, 1013 Walnut St. 
Cincinnati. : 


PENNSYLVANIA 


*THE ANTIQUE SHOP OF MRS. M. B. COOKE- 
ROW, 265 King St., Pottstown. 
*WM. BALL & SON, Malvern. Brasses. 

CLARENCE W. BRAZER, Crozer Building, 
Chester Pa. Selected early furniture. 

FRANCIS D. BRINTON, Oermead Farm, West 
Chester—Early Pennsylvania furniture, glass, etc, 

WILLIAM R. FIELES & BRO., Christiana, Lan- 
caster Co.—General line. 

LOUISE BARBER MATHIOT, West Chester, 
R. F. D. 2, General line. 

*OSBORNE’S ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine St, 
Phila. 

E. W. PENROSE, Carlisle. Early American furni- 
ture; glass and pewter. 

*PHIL. ANTIQUE CO., 7th & Chestnut Sts., Phila, 

IRA S. REED, Telford, Montgomery County. 
General line. 

*ROSENBACH COMPANY, 1320 Walnut St, 
Phila. 
*MARTHA DE HAAS REEVES, 1807 Ranstead St., 
Phila. 

A. H. RICE, 519 North New St., Bethlehem—Gen- 
eral line. 

SALTZGIVER’S ART & ANTIQUE SHOP, 223 
N. 2d St., Harrisburg. Early Penn. furniture and 
Stiegel glass. 

*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut St., Phila. 


RHODE ISLAND 


*MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER, 260 Brow St., 
East Providence—Antique glassware, china. 

*G. R. S. KILLAM, Pawtucket—Clock repairing. 

*PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE COMPANY, 728 
Westminster St., Providence. 

*MABEL K. ROGERS, 109 Waterman St., Provi- 
dence. 

VERMONT 
*E. J. JOHNSON, White River Junction. 


VIRGINIA 
J. K. BEARD, Richmond. Antiques in the rough. 
MRS. B. BROCKWELL, 232 North Market Street, 
Petersburg. General line. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MRS. CORDLEY, 812 17th Street, N. W. Authentic 


antiques. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M St., N. W. 
THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneticut 
Ave., N.W.—Early American Furniture, Pottery, 
Glass. 
ENGLAND : 
*J. CORKILL, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
*H, STUART PAGE, 129 Bridge St., Warrington. 





eA; ntigue Furniture and Furnishin as 


for country and shore homes including painted 
and curly maple pieces, glassware, lamps, 


pewter and andirons. 


735 MAIN STREET 


A. E. CARROLL 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





eA UTHENTIC cANTIQUES 


FURNITURE 


Hookep Rues, Grass, Cuina, PEWTER, FLASKS 
Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Navan SHOP, 13 ast 8thStreet, AY -CY 
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a | Christmas Gifts 

. | In Sandwich Glass 

; Compotes Candy Dishes Plates 

» | ) Sugar Bowls Goblets Lamps 

‘ In Early Maple or Pine 

| Small Tables Sewing ‘Tables 

. | Sets of Chairs | Tavern Tables 
| Pembroke Tables Bureaux 

| Chests of Drawers 

| Jordan Marsh Company 
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Washington in Ivory — 


HIS ivory statue of Wash- 

ington was carved in France 
between 1810 and 1830. It is 
carved out of a single tusk and 
is beautifully done. 

The height of the ivory figure 
itself is 914 inches. Note partic- 
ularly the fidelity and beauty of 
the figures that appear when the 
statue is open. It is seldom that 
we find a piece of ivory of this 
period that opens in this manner. 

We have also a rare basalt 


medallion of George Washington 
by Wedgwood and another me- 
dallion of Benjamin Franklin by 
Neale and Company. Both are 
museum specimens and are men- 
tioned by various authorities in 
their books on these subjects. 

You are cordially invited to 
visit our antique department, 
which is on the third and fourth 
floors of our building. Corre- 
spondence with collectors and 
museums is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


© 1923,8.C. @L. Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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